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“WILL HISTORY REPEAT 
ITSELF?” 


HROUGH the press it has just been announced that Lyman 

B. Kilgore, vice-president and treasurer of the B. and T. 

Metals Company of Columbus, Ohio, left an estate of $272,- 
953. He died on the 31st of July. His company was the manufac- 
turer of metal trimmings that are now familiar on kitchen sinks, 
flooring bars and the like. These devices conceal nails and screws by 
fastening the edges to objects to conceal them. He patented the con- 
trivances under the name of “Chromedge.” He left his family sev- 
enty-five percent of the stock of this establishment. It is said that 
his daughter, Virginia Tolbert, the executrix of the estate, is carrying 
on his work. 

This passing of another rich Negro business man brings to 
memory the fate of estates which have been distributed and squand- 
ered by heirs who had no vision. As a rule each one of the relatives 
contends for his share and when the estate is distributed they quickly 
squander it to secure the gewgaws, toys and luxuries which the 
founder had despised. The estate of James Forten, who was rated 
as worth $100,000 in 1830, was distributed and diminished to the 
vanishing point in less than a generation after his passing; and like- 
wise those of the Cooks and Wormleys in the District of Columbia. 
The estate of Robert Gordon of Cincinnati appreciated during the 
second generation after his demise to the extent of $250,000 but 
rapidly approached zero a few years thereafter. Thomy Lafon, a 
New Orleans Negro, worth about half a million, provided in his 
will for the distribution of his estate while John McKee of Phila- 
delphia, who was worth twice as much, undertook to apply his to 
the establishment of a naval school for fatherless white and colored 
boys. One wonders today what became of the estate of Groves, the 
“Potato King,” of Kansas whose production became so large that 
the railroad passing that way had to build a spur from its main line 
to his plantation to haul away his potatoes in car loads. What has 
become of the holdings of Scott Bond, the planter and business man 
of Arkansas, who two generations ago was said to be worth more 
than a million? The usual answer is that each relative insisted on 
having his share, and when he received it he bought a fine home, a 
fine car, and fine clothes, married a fine companion, moved among 
fine people and soon reached a finality. 

It is encouraging to learn that S. D. Redmond, a physician and 
attorney who recently died in Jackson, Mississippi, left in trust an 
estate worth about a million. His heirs will enjoy only the income 
from the estate, for nothing of great value is to be distributed. What 
he accumulated, therefore, will increase and will provide revenue for 
the comfort of his heirs and employment for others. 
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THE JOHNSON FAMILY 


James Weldon Johnson was born 
in Jacksonville, Florida on June 
17, 1871 the son of James and 
Helen Louise (Dilette) Johnson. 
His father had some aptitude for 
music. His mother, much more 
developed in this direction than his 
father, had favorably impressed 
him with her singing in a church 
choir, and he pressed his suit until 
she agreed to become his wife. His 
father did hotel work in and out of 
New York and finally settled down 
in Jacksonville, Florida. In that 
city their children were born. 
When James appeared his mother 
fell seriously ill, and a friendly 
white lady living next door with 
an infant about the same age as 
James nursed him from her breast. 
James therefore claimed that in 
contradistinction to the southern 
whites who boast of having been 
brought up by their ‘‘black mam- 
mies’’ he could lay claim to having 
had a ‘‘ white mammy.’’ 

In Jacksonville the youth studied 
in the publie schools. Next he en- 
tered Atlanta University from 
which he was graduated with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1894. 
He started his career as a teacher 
in a small town in Georgia, but 
soon became principal of the Stan- 
ton School in Jacksonville, which 
he developed into a high school 
while serving there acceptably sev- 
eral years. During this period he 
studied law. He was admitted to 
the bar in Florida in 1897 and 
practiced in Jacksonville. 

Feeling the urge for greater 
achievement, he went to New York 
in 1901 to collaborate with his 
brother J. Rosamond Johnson, who 
had by this time finished his course 
in the Boston Conservatory of 


Music. They entered upon the pro-° 


duction of songs for light opera. 
the words being written by James 
Weldon and the music by J. Rosa- 
mond. From that time until 1906 
they produced the most popular 
songs in the United States. Among 
these stood out ‘‘The Czar of 


Zam,’’ a light opera played in the 
Drury Lane pantomimes that Klaw 
and Erlanger imported from Lon- 
don. The Johnsons then had the 
good fortune of being called upon 
to produce special songs for stars 
on the stage. They wrote ‘‘I’ve Got 
Troubles of My Own,’’ ‘‘Sinee You 
Went Away,’’ and ‘‘Louisiana 
Lize,” for May Irwin; ‘‘The Maid- 
en with the Dreamy Eyes,’’ for 
Anna Held; ‘‘The Maid of Tim- 
buctoo,’’ for Lillian Russell; ‘‘My 
Castle on the Nile,’’ for Bert Wil- 
liams; ‘‘Oh! Didn’t He Ramble,’’ 
for George Primrose; the ‘‘Congo 
Love Song,’’ for Marie Cahill; and 
‘‘FWishing,’’ for Fay Templeton. 
The ‘‘Congo Love Song’’ alone 
brought the Johnsons $13,000 in 
royalties. 

J. Rosamond Johnson continued 
with Robert Allen Cole as a part- 
ner in composing and singing pop- 
ular songs which were warmly re- 
ceived by threatre-goers through- 
out the United States and Europe. 
These actors were depicting the 
new life of the free and happy Ne- 
gro who got joy out of living in a 
world of his own. These new inter- 
preters could not accomplish all 
they desired. They could not break 
off entirely from what had long 
been in vogue in ecaricaturing the 
Negro, and some of their songs did 
not rise to a much higher level than 
that of those of the plantation, but 
these new artists made a long stride 
in introducing the genuine musical 
comedy which, finally supplanted 
the minstrel. The partnership of 
Cole and Johnson was brought to 
an untimely end by the death of 
the former in 1911, but Rosamond 
Johnson with a modified program 
has continued his career in the 
musical field. 

James Weldon Johnson felt the 
urge for another service, and he 
abandoned Broadway in 1906. For- 
tunately, he and his brother had 
written a popular song dedicated 
to Theodore Roosevelt, and the 
latter as President of the United 


States appointed Johnson as United 
States Consul at Puerto Cabello, 
Venezuela, in 1906. He was later 
sent to serve in the same capacity 
at Corinto, Nicaragua. There in 
the midst of various revolutions he 
had difficult tasks to perform. At 
one time the situation became so 
tense that a detachment from a 
United States fleet was placed at 
his disposal. He passed out of office 
when Woodrow Wilson came into 
power and refused to approve 
Johnson’s promotion to the post in 
the Azores. 

Johnson had made sueh a fine im- 
pression in the diplomatic sphere, 
however, that when Warren G. 
Harding was campaigning for the 
presidency he called upon the dip- 
lomat to make a survey of condi- 
tions in Haiti. On the basis of his 
findings, Harding made the occu- 
pation of that island by the United 
States a campaign issue. 

On leaving the diplomatic serv- 
ice, Johnson became the contribut- 
ing editor of the New York Age. 
When Shillady, after being mobbed 
because of trying to extend the 
work of the National -Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People into Texas, resigned as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary in 1916, Johnson 
succeeded him. In this position he 
developed rapidly as a_ leader 
among men. His editorial column 
in the New York Age proved pop- 
ular because of the informative in- 
terpretation of men and measures 
which it always carried. In this 
way, moreover, he could bring be- 
fore the public the great issues of 
much concern to the Negro race in 
the fight for full recognition as 
citizens. 

Entering upon the work as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, Johnson took 
the task seriously. He first made a 
survey of the country with respect 
to the Negro. He toured especially 
the South, interviewing Negro 
leaders and prominent whites. He 
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was well received by the best of the 
white element, especially the edi- 
tors of the leading dailies, among 
the most cordial of whom was 
Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution. Talking privately, 
some of these distinguished South- 
erners, as Johnson related this ex- 
perience to the writer, were liberal 
in their views; and it is most un- 
fortunate for the students of his- 
tory that Johnson did not aecept 
the advice to record and publish 
these impressions. 

In the work of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Johnson was im- 
mensely successful. In the first 
place, he was not unwisely radical. 
He did not endeavor to win im- 
mediately all the battles of the 
race, and in his manly fight for 
the great issue at stake he did not 
always infuriate his enemies. Un- 
der such leadership the work of the 
Association expanded. Friends of 
freedom from both races came to 
swell the ranks, and with this na- 
tion-wide support he could lead 


the Association in its fight on the 
Ku Klux Klan and in its demand 


for national legislation against 
lynching. Largely because of John- 
son’s efforts this crime was made 
a national issue, and the Dyer 
Anti-Lynching Bill passed the 
House of Representatives, although 
it failed to secure the action of the 
Senate. 

In 1930 Johnson resigned as See- 
retary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People to accept the position as 
professor of creative literature at 
Fisk University. There he had the 
opportunity to direct along pro- 
ductive lines those advanced stu- 
dents with the ambition to achieve 
in this sphere. His work was so 
well done at Fisk that in 1934 he 
was made visiting professor in the 
same field at New York University. 
At the time of his death students 
in Washington, D. C., were or- 
ganizing to have him offer such an 
extension course in their city. 

During these years Johnson 
deeply impressed the public as a 
writer of a high order. His first 


important literary production was 
a novel entitled The Autobiography 
of an Ex-Colored Man, which ap- 
peared in 1912,’ and was repub- 
lished in 1927. He won a place for 
himself as a poet in bringing out 


in 1917 Fifty Years and Other. 


Poems. Following Self-Determin- 
ing Haiti, produced in 1920 in pro- 
test against the American occupa- 
tion of that country, came his use- 
ful anthology, The Book of Ameri- 
can Negro Poetry in 1921. His 
Book of American Negro Spirituals 
in 1925 and 1926, respectively, 
greatly increased his reputation as 
an interpreter of Negro culture. 
Likewise impressive were God’s 
Trombones (seven sermons in the 
form of poems) in 1927, and St. 
Peter Relates An Incident of the 
Resurrection Day, in 1930. Black 
Manhattan, a history of the Negro 
in New York City, produced in 
1930, Along This Way, an auto- 
biography given to the public in 
1933, and Negro Americans, What 
Now? published in 1934, show 
Johnson’s grasp of the Negro’s 
background and status in this coun- 
try and what he believed the pro- 
gram of the race should be. He 
contributed to magazines like the 
Crisis, Century, Harpers, The 
American Mercury, and to the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica. He wrote 
the English version of the libretto 
to the grand opera ‘‘Goyescas,’’ 
produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York in 1915. 

In the midst of these tasks, John- 
son found time to serve humanity 
otherwise. He once edited a daily 
newspaper, said to be the first by 
a Negro in this country. He served 
as Director of the American Fund 
for Public Service from 1934 to his 
death. He was a member of the 
Ethical Society. He functioned as 
a trustee of Atlanta University, 
his alma mater. For his valuable 
service in behalf of his people, the 
Spingarn Medal was awarded him 
in 1925. Both Talladega College 
and Howard University availed 
themselves of the opportunity to 
confer upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Literature. 

In 1910 Johnson married Grace 
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Nail, the daughter of John B. Nail, 
a retired business man who recent- 
ly passed away. The Johnsons 
lived in New York City with the 
exception of such temporary resi- 
dence elsewhere as his services re- 
quired. They had a comfortable 
summer home at Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts. He was killed in 
an automobile accident on June 
26, 1938. He left no offspring. 


A Significant Letter 
October 11, 1948 
Dear Mr. Woodson, 

I wish to thank you for the fine 
tribute you paid my family in the 
June issue of THE Necro History 
BuLLETIN. Many have _ compli- 
mented the write up you published 
of my sister Alice Victoria Weston. 

Is it possible for me to secure 
from you about a half dozen copies 
if I send price per copy, plus post- 
age. So many of our friends as 
well as my brother, the Artist, 
would like copies. 

You left out, however a most il- 
lustrious member of our family, 
Professor James A. Henry of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, after whom an 
elementary school and the Y. M. 
C. A. in Chattanooga are named. 
He was also grandmaster of the 
Masons for the state of Tennessee 
for over thirty years before his 
death. 

When Uncle Ed, Judge Henry, 
left Atlanta University to study 
Law at Howard, Uncle Jim left 
there, too, and became principal of 
the Howard High School in Chat- 
tanooga. He died at the school 
while dismissing his class in 1914, 
two months before my father died. 

There is also a discrepancy in 
your article. My father was born 
in 1840 in Canton, Mississippi, was 
twenty-five years old at the close of 
the Civil War. He told me that he 
was twenty-five years old when he 
entered the Perry Academy in 
Perry, N. Y. where he was edu- 
cated. He was seventy-three years 
old when he died in 1914. 

Thanking you again for the 
splendid tribute, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
(Miss) Maset C. THoMAS 
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YOUTH OF THE PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
FACE THE FUTURE 


I. Pan AMERICA 

HE nations of the western 
"| cena may be consid- 

ered in terms of two major 
groups, the English speaking and 
the Latin-American countries. Can- 
ada and the United States which 
represent the former have a differ- 
ent cultural background from the 
other nations. Difference in back- 
ground has resulted in difference 
of ideologies and conditions of 
progress in spite of the unifying 
forces that gave unique character 
to the new nations of the Amer- 
icas,} 

America was a new world-fron- 
tier in the 15th and 16th Centuries. 
The expansion of knowledge and 
the improvement of navigation pro- 
vided opportunities for those seek- 
ing adventure, wealth, or political 
and religious freedom. Enlightened 
youth had begun to question, and 
to rebel against, the stereotypes of 
European custom and tradition. 
There were better lands, ways and 
conditions than those to which 
youth had been accustomed. The 
search was begun for a ‘‘brave 
new world.”’ 

Prince Henry of Portugal inau- 
gurated an age of navigation noted 
for voyages of discovery by Bar- 
tholomew Diaz and Vasco da Gama. 
Columbus’ discovery of America 
in 1492 must be related to the nav- 
igation-mindedness in Portugal 
and Spain of that day. Magellan, 
and others following in the service 
of Spain, established Spanish claim 
to the lands of the west, as distin- 


guished from Portugal’s claim to. 


the East. The Pope, fixing a line 
of demarcation between the lands 
of those two countries, permitted 
Portugal to acquire Brazil, which 


1Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks, the contrib- 
utor of this article, is the assistant prin- 
cipal of the Banneker Junior High 
School in Washington, D. C. 


By AusBert N. D. Brooks 


is the part of the western hemi- 
sphere that extends farthest to the 
east. Into this picture intruded the 
English, French and Dutch discov- 
erers and explorers, upon whose 
voyages were based the claims to 
ownership of new lands by those 
countries. 

The original inhabitants of the 
Americas were people of Mongol- 
ian extraction to a great extent. 
In most parts they were still in the 
hunting and fishing stage; but in 
the higher, cooler and more health- 
ful regions of Central and South 
America, these people, called In- 
dians, were engaged in agriculture 
and some handicrafts. The Mayas, 
Aztees and Incas had built impos- 
ing civilizations long before the 
coming of Europeans. These tribes 
that had reached the agricultural 
stage of economic progress were 
able to adjust themselves to the 
rule of European conquerors, and 
were able to survive in fairly large 
numbers. Backward tribes, like the 
nomadic Indians of Argentina and 
Uruguay, were all but extermi- 
nated in the struggle for their 
‘‘hunting grounds.’’ In like man- 
ner, the ‘‘Encomienda’’ resulted 
in the extermination of Caribbean 
tribes and substitution of African 
slavery. 

After Columbus, Magellan, Bal- 
boa and other discoverers and ex- 
plorers, came a long line of Span- 
ish conquerors and_ colonizers. 
Francisco Hernandez de Cordoba, 
Juan de Grijalba and Hernando 
Cortez founded Spain’s possessions 
in the Caribbean and in Mexico. 
Pizarro in Peru, the Welsers of 
Augsburg in Venezuela, and Que- 
sada, Nicolas Federmann and Se- 
bastian de Belaleazar in Colombia, 
all carried on the work of Spain. 
Mendoza founded Buenos Aires, 
Orellana penetrated the Amazon 
regions, while Cabeza de Vaca, Co- 


ronado and De Soto established the 
claims of Spain in parts of what is 
now the United States. 

Nearly three centuries of ruth- 
less colonial exploitation was cli- 
maxed by the general revolt of 
Spain’s colonies in America follow- 
ing the successful revolt of thir- 
teen of England’s colonies in North 
America. Haiti, which deposed the 
French in 1804, was the first Latin- 
American country to gain indepen- 
dence. In South America Bolivar 
conducted the struggle for inde- 
pendence in Colombia, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, while José de San Mar- 
tin and O’Higgins helped liberate 
Argentina, Chile and Peru. Be- 
tween 1810 and 1823 Spain lost 
all of her possessions in America 
except Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

Latin American nations have fol- 
lowed the same types of general 
development since achieving inde- - 
pendence. By 1830 conservative 
governments under military ‘‘cau- 
dillos’’ had been established. These 
governments were overthrown by 
the liberal revolts between 1850 
and 1860. The period between 1860 
and 1880 was marked by liberal- 
conservative conflicts over the 
church-state question. It was also 
a period marked by increasing for- 
eign trade. By 1890 there was rel- 
atively greater political stability 
which endured generally until 
1910. This was a period of eco- 
nomic development and prosperity. 
After a brief unsettled period, 
World-War prosperity was enjoyed 
from 1914 to 1920. The reaction 
to this prosperity was the period 
of foreign loans between 1920 and 
1930, followed by general inability 
to adjust to the economic collapse 
during world depression between 
1930 and 1940. The problems of 
the present are the problems of 
World War II and post-war read- 
justment. 
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CANADA 

While the Spaniards were ex- 
ploiting Central and South Amer- 
ica, the French and the English 
were contesting for the possession 
of North America. The United 
States represents the free develop- 
ment of many-faceted areas of 
English culture, some of which 
areas were repressed in England. 
This development cannot be con- 
sidered here. On the other hand, 
Canada represents a blending of 
French and English cultures con- 
ditioned by the frontier economy of 
the new world. 

Canada was a rugged country 
peopled largely by unfriendly In- 
dians of the hunting and fishing 
stage. French explorations and set- 
tlements gave to France priority to 
claim of ownership. Early settle- 
ments in the Maritime Provinces 
were a series of long, narrow farms, 
fronting on the water ; and the col- 
onists were small farmers, fisher- 
men and fur-traders. The system 
of land tenure based upon the old 
‘*Salic Law’’ caused division of 
these already small plots. Youth, 
seeking a more plentiful life, broke 
their ties to the land and became 
the ‘‘coureurs-de-bois,’’ engaging 
in fur-trading in the remote wilds. 
In later years many of those woods- 
men settled in the western lands, 
inter-married with the Indians and 
became the Metis, an element prom- 
inent in the early history of the 
western provinces. 

The success of the English in 
Canada was due more largely to 
winning battles against the French 
in Europe than military victories 
in America. Iberville had played 
a large part in defeating the Eng- 
lish in the Hudson Bay region, by 
land in 1686 and by sea in 1697. 
The British expedition up the St. 
Lawrence had ended in dismal fail- 
ure; yet, by the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1712, England, victorious in Eu- 
rope, received the Hudson Bay re- 
gion, Newfoundland, and Acadia— 
the maritime provinces of Nova 
Seotia and New Brunswick. 

From this foothold the English 
expanded in Canada until, after 
the Seven Years War in Europe 


and the French and Indian War in 
America, 1754 to 1763, they ac- 
quired the rule of the whole coun- 
try, which still had a population 
predominantly French. The task 
of British government in Canada 
has been to reconcile the differ- 
ences of ideologies and cultures of 
the major French and English ele- 
ments of population, while taking 
into account problems created by 
such minority population groups 
as migrants from the United States, 
Russians, Negroes and Indians. 

Youth in Canada was ever res- 
tive. Imperial control of fur-trad- 
ing and semi-feudal French laws 
in the early days had caused some 
French youth to rebel against the 
existing pattern. Radisson turned 
to the English seeking greater free- 
dom and profits than was possible 
under the French colonial system. 
The growing strength of the Cath- 
olic Church in Quebec tended to re- 
strict life for French youth to nar- 
row confines; but there was always 
the frontier. French youth outside 
of Quebec were less restricted. The 
Metis in the West contested the 
fur-trading monopoly which the 
English government of Canada 
gave to the Hudson Bay Company 
in 1846; and for several years pri- 
or to 1870, they were in open rebel- 
lion under their leader, Riel, in the 
Red River region, which later be- 
came Manitoba. 

English youth faced almost un- 
limited opportunities in Canada. 
Unrestricted by church and assist- 
ed by government, British youth 
set out to establish rule over a 
French majority and to gain eco- 
nomic control of Canada. They 
would people and control the econ- 
omy of the very desirable maritime 
provinces. They would create in 
‘‘Upper Canada’’ a_ thoroughly 
British government which would 
overshadow the importance of 
French government. They would 


push westward and develop a new 


empire, contesting with Russia, 
Spain and the United States for 
rights of possession. They would 
leave Quebec to the French, con- 
fident that the English could ex- 
pand throughout the rest of Can- 
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ada and control the whole of Can- 
ada. 

English Canada with its French 
‘*island’’ has not witnessed the vio- 
lent struggles for independence 
that have taken place in the other 
Pan American countries. Since 
1815 war has not been close to her 
borders. Her chief problem is the 
smallness of the population. There 
are great natural resources await- 
ing development; but still, Can- 
ada loses many who migrate to the 
United States, seeking the higher 
wages of a more advanced indus- 
trial economy. Those who remain 
in Canada enjoy a standard of liv- 
ing only slightly below that in the 
United States. Canadians gener- 
ally earn enough to enjoy adequate 
food, clothes and shelter. Health 
conditions are favorable; and pro- 
grams of education seem to meet 
the needs of the masses of the peo- 
ple. Canada, like the United States, 
may set the standards for progress 
in the Americas.’ 


II. Epucation 1n HalIt1 

Progress in the United States 
and Canada has been based upon 
progress in education. What has 
been the nature of the education 
that has developed in these two 
countries? Education, democracy 
and society have had the same pur- 
poses; and the people, who have 
constituted the state, have been 
dedicated to the principle of tax- 
supported free ‘‘schools for all the 
children of all the people.’’ The 
organization, programs and meth- 
ods of the school have been intend- 
ed as means to the development 
of desirable mental abilities, atti- 
tudes and skills, on the part of 
youth. The concept of democracy 
has been concerned with the unique 
worth of each individual ; and dem- 
ocratic schools have been expected, 
by democratic processes, to indi- 
vidualize the instruction of youth, 
so as to promote the development 
of the highest potentialities of each 


2Dana Gardner Munro, The Latin 
American Republics (D. Appleton Cen- 
tury Company, New York, 1942); George 
M. Wrong, The Canadians (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1938). 
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person. In the United States and 
Canada formal education has 
evolved from and has been dedi- 
cated to the maintenance and im- 
provement of the social culture of 
American democracy. 


Formal Education in Haiti 

The system of education in Haiti 
has been evolving slowly out of a 
confused social culture. Haiti was 
influenced by the same factors that 
conditioned the general develop- 
ment of the other Latin-American 
republics. On the other hand, Hai- 
ti reflects a unique combination of 
French and African cultures that 
were transplanted to and fused to- 
gether in the ‘‘new world.’’ 

The independence of Haiti was 
gained and the whole island united 
under Toussaint and Dessalines be- 
tween 1800 and 1806. In the latter 
year, a rival government was estab- 
lished by the light-skinned elite, 
few of whom formerly had been 
slaves. The island now had three 
governments. Christophe ruled the 
Haitian State of the blacks in the 
North, Pétion the Haitian Repub- 


lic of the elite in the South, and 
the Spanish-speaking section had 
gained independence to establish a 


third government. Boyer elected 
by the elite in the South in 1818 
reunited the whole island by 1822 
and ruled until 1843. 

Black presidents were elected for 
about 15 years after 1843, with 
Soulouque establishing himself as 
Faustin I, between 1850 and 1860. 
During this period, in 1844, the 
Haitians granted independence to 
the Spanish-speaking part of the 
island, urged to this end by Brit- 
ish pressure. 

The presidency of Geffrard was 
marked by the recognition of Haiti 
by the Holy See in 1860 and by the 
United States in 1862. The recog- 
nition of the Holy See had an im- 


portant bearing upon education in’ 


Haiti. President Geffrard, accord- 
ing to an English writer, encour- 
aged education from 1859 to 1867, 
yet not more than one in ten of 
school-age attended school.® 


3Sir Spencer St. John, Hayti (Smith, 
Elder, & Co., London, 1899, p. 292). 


The school population in 1875 ac- 
cording to a report on Haiti in 
1876 by a Major Stuart was as 
follows : 

Pupils 
543 
563 
350 


4 lyceums 
6 superior girls’ schools_ 
5 secondary schools 
165 primary schools 
200 rural schools 
1 school of medicine 
1 school of music 


‘*To these may be added the pupils 
in the private schools and in those 
of the Christian Brothers and the 
Sisters of Cluny.’”* 

‘The majority of the teachers 
are incompetent, as all negligently- 
paid service must be. . . . The best 
school in the country is the Petit 
Seminaire, conducted by priests... 
in September 1883 . . . contained 
. . . 800 pupils.’’> The Sisters of 
Cluny operated in Port-au-Prince a 
school for ‘‘the daughters of the 
chief families’’ and ‘‘sixty sisters, 
and twenty others . . . established 
schools in the chief centres of pop- 
lation, which were attended by 
about 3,000 pupils. .. . The Chris- 
tian Brothers have also many 
schools ... in the larger towns... 
3,000 boys under tuition.’”6 

The parents of that day com- 
plained that ‘‘too much time is 
given to trifling with religious sub- 
jects, as teaching the girls an in- 
finity of hymns to the Virgin Mary, 
and to study the lives of the 
saints.’’ The English writer was 
more concerned, however, with the 
‘‘evil influence of the immodest 
surroundings of these schools.’’ He 
had heard about two girls singing 
while sewing. The song was in 
Creole and was ‘‘most indecent.’’ 
It had been learned from native 
servants.? 

‘Many families who have accu- 
mulated ... wealth ... are desir- 
ous of having their children well 
educated, and therefore send them 
to France.’’§ Education in Haiti 
had followed the French pattern. 


4Tbid., pp. 292-293. 
5Ibid., p. 294. 
5Ibid., pp. 294-295. 
TLoe. cit. 

8Ibid., p. 298. 
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Schools were for the ‘‘classes’’; 
and the caste system of the Negro 
republic had taken a fixed form by 
1875. 

Between 1880 and 1908 Haiti en- 
joyed relative stability and pros- 
perity under Salomon, Hyppolite 
and Nord Alexis. The seven pres- 
idents from 1908 to 1915 rose and 
fell in rapid succession; and when 
the last, ‘‘Guillaume Sam, was 
hacked to pieces by the mob, the 
United States landed Marines from 
gunboats which were conveniently 
just outside the harbor of Port-au- 
Prince. Beginning on July 28, 
1915, the Occupation lasted for 
nineteen years. ... The presence 
of white American Marines in Hai- 
ti during the next two, decades had 
definite effects upon the social life 
of the country. ... One of the most 
immediate observable results was 
the termination of the long politi- 
eal domination by the blacks.”® 
Domination by the elite was to be 
brief, however, for in 1946 the 
blacks were again returned to pow- 
er. 

The formal education of Haiti 
expresses the aspirations of the 
elite for French culture and, since 
the Occupation, the health and eco- 
nomic needs of Haitian peasants. 
It is doubtful whether enough is 
being done to meet the practical 
needs of the peasants in this over- 
populated country. Deep are the 
roots of superstition and caste; and 
nothing short of universal educa- 
tion for social efficiency will correct 
Haiti’s ills. 

In deseribing the formal educa- 
tion of Haiti it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between schools operated 
by church and state. There is a 
sort of working agreement between 
the state and the Catholic schools, 
and even with some private schools. 
According to some, the Catholic 
schools are the best in Haiti, and 
set standards for both elementary 
and secondary education. The na- 
tional schools ‘‘are usually con- 
ducted in rented buildings, often 
the home of the director or princi- 


®James Graham Leyburn, The Haitian 
People (Yale University Press, New Ha- 
ven, 1941, pp. 100-101). 
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Public, Private and 
Parochial 
Urban 
Rural 
Special Primary 








Total 
Boys 
Girls 











pal. The building is too frequently 
lacking in adequate space, suffi- 
cient light, and ordinary school 
equipment.’’ The salaries of teach- 
ers in 1929 were from $4.00 to 
$6.00 a month. At that time there 
was ‘‘no local taxation for 
schools.’’?° 

The State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction issued in 1929 a 
statement of primary schools under 
its direction as above. 

It listed also 29 secondary and 
higher institutions with an enroll- 
ment of 5,552 and an average at- 
tendance of 5,087.1! 

Under the separate direction of 
the Service Technique were 69 
schools, including the central teach- 
er-training institution for teach- 
ers of agriculture. These schools 
enrolled 9,274 students in 1929.1 

The traditional curriculum has 
been classical and subject centered. 
‘Achievement along the lines of 
academic mastery in urban pri- 
mary schools and in the lycées has 
been noted. But the needs of the 
people call for a different type of 
education, especially for rural 
children.’"* A beginning was 
made during ihe Occupation to in- 
stitute vocational curricula. The 
programs under the Department of 
Agriculture have made some prog- 
ress, but they are still too heavily 
weighted with academic subjects to 
appeal to the peasants. 

The typical primary or second- 
ary school in Haiti is one in which 
the sexes are separated. Educa- 
tion is compulsory for children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 14. ‘‘The 


10R, R. Moton, Chairman, U. S. Com- 
mission on Education in Haiti, Report, 
Oct. 1, 1930, U. S. Govt. Print. Office, 
Washington, 1931, pp. 15-16. 

117bid., pp. 8-9. 

12ZLoc, cit. 

137 bid., pp. 20-21. 


Average 
Attendance 
28,789 
26,973 
11,696 


Enrollment 
36,332 
36,864 
13,088 


86,284 
53,936 
32,348 


67,458 


primary school courses vary from 
6 to 8 years in length, and include 
work in French, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, civics, religion, history, 
geography, algebra, elementary 
science, hygiene, drawing, manu- 
al training, geometry, games and 
songs. ’”!* 

‘‘The program of secondary ed- 
ucation . . . covers a period of sev- 
en years of schooling, which corre- 
sponds to the classical course of the 
United States high school plus the 
first two years of college.’’ Some 
of these schools do outstanding 
work in pre-professional training. 
There are also 10 vocational 
schools, including 2 for girls, which 
offer generally three years of work 
in the arts and crafts.*5 

Higher education in reality in- 
cludes the sixth and seventh years 
of the lycée which are devoted re- 
spectively to specialization in rhet- 
orie and philosophy. There is no 
national university. The school of 
medicine is under the Public 
Health Service. It accepts philos- 
ophy graduates from the lycées, 
and offers four years of medical in- 
struction and one year of intern- 
ship in the Port-au-Prince Gener- 
al Hospital. It graduates an aver- 
age number of 7.8 doctors a year. 
Most graduates enter the Public 
Health Service, which employs 42 
per cent of Haiti’s 159 physicians, 
who work under great strain since 
an estimated 70 per cent of the 3 
million people are suffering from 
some form of ailment.1¢ 

Dental students have the same 
pre-clinical laboratory training as 
medical students. They may be ad- 


14American Nation Series, Tract, Num- 
ber 11, Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C., p. 29. 

157bid., pp. 29-30. 

16Moton, op. cit., p. 25. 
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mitted upon completion of the 
rhetoric course in the lycee. Stu- 
dents of pharmacy have the same 
entrance requirement. The former 
must study 4 years, the latter 3 
years, to gain the sought-for de- 
grees,!? 

Nurse training or midwifery in- 
struction requires for admission 
graduation from a superior pri- 
mary school—2 additional years af- 
ter the sixth grade—and a proba- 
tionary period of practical nursing. 
Thereafter the degrees may be ob- 
tained in 2 years for nursing and 
in one for midwifery.'® 

The school of law is under the 
Department of Justice and stu- 
dents may enter by the completion 
of secondary school classical stud- 
ies or by special examination. In 
like manner admission may be 
gained to the School of Applied 
Science—semi-private—by presen- 
tation of a ‘‘certificate in philoso- 
phy with the mention ‘sciences,’ or 
upon passage of a satisfactory writ- 
ten examination.’’ The science 
school produces civil, mechanical, 
electrical, chemical and architec- 
tural engineers.!® 

The program of higher educa- 
tion, like Haitian primary and sec- 
ondary school programs, looks good 
on paper. In actual practice it is 
full of gaps. There is no gradu- 
ate work on the higher-education 
level. There is practically no 
teacher education; since there is 
none for the preparation of sec- 
ondary-school teachers, and none 
for male primary-school teachers. 
Laboratory work is almost impossi- 
ble due to lack of equipment. There 
is a lack of objectivity in the ap- 
proach of the school of human 
problems. Finally, there is no train- 
ing for social work.?° 

The Central School for Teachers 
at Damien admits students with 
rhetoric or philosophy certificates, 
or by written examination. The 
school has difficulty attracting stu- 
dents with these qualifications. A 
student strike in 1929-1930 op- 


177bid., pp. 25-26. 
18ZLoc. cit. 
19Tbid., pp. 26 27. 
20Tbid., p. 24. 
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posed these standards.” It seems 
at least these students realize that 
all education need not be based 
upon academic foundations. Haiti 
might well follow the lead of these 
students to seek a more dynamic 
program, which evolves naturally 
from and serves the needs of her 
unique social culture. 

When judged by standards in 
the United States and Canada, 
Haiti is far down the scale. The 
concept of education, the state, and 
democracy being coextensive has 
not penetrated the Haitian mind. 
The idea of free tax supported 
schools for ‘‘all the children of all 
the people’’ has not been accepted. 
Programs have not been construct- 
ed to achieve objectives expressed 
in terms of the development of 
mental abilities; and instruction 
has not been individualized to de- 
velop the highest potentialities of 
each individual. 


III. Economic anp Socrau 
CULTURE OF Hartt 

‘‘TIn the United States the Anglo- 
Saxon influence to some extent 
denatured the African. In the 
Spanish-American countries, a cer- 
tain austerity in the conquerors 
subdued the Negro; but in Haiti 
the mingling of France with Afri- 
ca was like giving Africa a drink 
of champagne; with the result that 
the personality of Haiti is singu- 
larly vital.’’** Speaking French, 
while the nations about her were 
speaking either Spanish or Eng- 
lish, Haiti was practically isolated 
on her island home.?* 

Prior to 1804 the French used 
the Negro slaves to make Haiti the 
richest of France’s colonial pos- 
sessions. After independence Haiti 
remained an agricultural state with 
the slaves becoming agricultural 
peasants. Light-skinned Negroes 
became the elite, former favorites 
of the French who, because of their 
creater intelligence or education, 
were to constitute the government 


217 bid., p. 27. 

*2Mrs. Blair Niles, Black Haiti (Put- 
nam, New York, 1926, p. 102). 

23R. R. Moton, Chairman, Report of 
the Commission on Education in Haiti, 
pp. 2-4. 


officers, and the professional and 
leisure class. They would contest 
with the political leaders of the 
more numerous blacks for the con- 
trol of the government—seeking 
foreign aid for their cause, if 
necessary, to overthrow the blacks 
in power, or to suppress the blacks 
when the latter attempted to re- 
gain control of government. The 
interest of foreign governments 
was chiefly in Haiti’s small middle 
class composed largely of for- 
eigners.** 

The population of Haiti in- 
creased fivefold between 1804 and 
1929, while the Negro population 
in the United States increased 
threefold between freedom around 
1865, and 1929. A population of 
nearly 3 million Haitians lives in 
a land area with a density of about 
300 people to a square mile. This 
situation is aggravated by the fact 
that certain land in mountain and 
other areas is unfit for human habi- 
tation. The masses live in close 
contact with one another. ‘‘ Among 
the vast majority of the people, 
life has been a simple, orderly, and 
quiet process. Revolutions have 
been political affairs which, for the 
most part, have left undisturbed 
the main currents of life among the 
people. ’’?5 

The land of Haiti was exhausted 
of gold, silver, and other minerals, 
during the Spanish and French 
periods. The island is still capable 
of producing, on its lower lands, 
an abundance of tropical fruits. In 
the higher elevations nearly all the 
vegetables, fruits, and forests that 
will grow in a temperate zone will 
flourish.2® The influences of social 
inheritance, density of population, 
and geographical setting have 
given form to the static economic 
and social situation in Haiti.?7 

Unlike other Latin-American 


‘countries the economy of Haiti is 


based upon the ownership of small 
farms. In the Commune of Plai- 
sance ‘‘the average individually 


24Loc. cit. 

25Ibid., pp. 1-5. 

26David R. Moore, A History of Latin 
America (Prentice-Hall, New York, 1938, 
pp. 644-653). 

27Moton, op. cit., p. 3. 
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owned farm has between three and 
six acres, and this average is prob- 
ably not atypical for the country 
as a whole, with the exception 
of a few communes like Arca- 
haie, where farms are somewhat 
larger.’’?8 

Life on a Haitian farm is at once 
a cooperative economic enterprise 
and a system of social education. 
The cowmbite is like a husking- 
bee, where the neighbors help to 
plant, cultivate, or harvest crops. 
All of the customs, songs and tech- 
niques of work must be learned by 
youth who would seek social recog- 
nition. Land is held by right of 
possession and cultivation. You 
must help others if others would 
help you; and unless you can pro- 
duce food you will lose your land, 
and will be forced to migrate. The 
ambition of the average peasant 
youth has been to own a good farm 
and to enjoy a successful love-life. 
This he ean do by following the 
traditional stereotypes.”® 

Coumbites doubtless have done 
much to help support so large a 
population in so small an area. It 
might be disastrous even to change 
the present cooperative methods of 
farming. It seems, however, that 
other incentives and ~ scientific- 
farming techniques well might re- 
place the Vodun ritual and super- 
stitions on which the peasants rely 
to give success to their ventures. 
Doubtless, food is plentiful by pres- 
ent production; but customs of 
dirt eating, a too starchy diet, and 
unsanitary modes of living con- 
tribute to the widespread preval- 
ence of disease. The need for a 
program of education to change 
these conditions gradually is indi- 
cated. 

Progress according to ‘‘ western’’ 
standards has been made in Haiti 
in recent times. Many reforms and 
programs were instituted during 
the ‘‘Oceupation.’’ The benefits 
of these programs have not reached 
the masses of peasants; but the 


28George Eaton Simpson, Haitian 
Peasant Economy, The Journal of Negro 
History, vol. xxv, October 1940, number 
4, pp. 498-519. 

29Loc cit. 
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foundations of future progress 
have been secured, provided the 
clash between differing ideologies 
and economic systems is not too 
severe. 

The part played by aviation in 
overcoming barriers of transporta- 
tion and communication in Haiti 
has been described by a recent 
visitor. Out-of-the-way places have 
taken on new life. Cap-Haitien to 
which the railroad from Port-au- 
Prince does not extend may be 
reached in a few minutes in ‘‘an 
airplane %Skillfully piloted by a 
young Haitian aviator.’’ (The 
trip by car would take from 8 to 
10 hours.) The fare round trip is 
twenty-five dollars; and a room 
and three excellent meals cost three 
dollars a day in ‘‘the hospitable 
and comfortable, though unpre- 
tentious, Pension Martin.’’*® 


IV. IDEOLOGIES AND POLITICS 

A strong desire to maintain free- 
dom from foreign control has influ- 
enced Haitian thought and action. 
From 1804 to 1915 the Haitians, 
suspicious of all white persons, had 
made legal provisions to prevent 
foreigners from owning land, and 
to restrict the rights of white men 
to engage in trade. The defense of 
this ideology had been at least 
partly successful. Haiti alone among 
the Latin-American republics had 
been able to prevent large land- 
holdings by absentee owners with 
the resulting plantation economy. 

European nations and the United 
States have not been entirely satis- 
fied with the avowed policies of 
Haiti. Political pressure or subter- 
fuge has been employed to shake 
Haiti’s stand. As early as 1830, 
London was receiving detailed re- 
ports concerning activities in Haiti. 
Concerning the restrictions on 
trade it was said: ‘‘There are, how- 
ever, some Europeans and Ameri- 
cans that carry on a retail trade 
through the women that cohabit 
with them.’ The women would 

30Mercer Cook, ‘‘A Visit to Christo- 
phe’s Citadel,’’ The Negro History Bul- 
letin, vol. ix, December, 1945, number 3, 
pp. 51-54, 71. 

31Charles Mackenzie, Notes on Haiti 


(Henry Colburn and Richard Bently, 
London, 1830, vol. ii, pp. 174-175). 


pose as retailers, distributing goods 
to agents who would sell through- 
out the country. In spite of this 
subvention, however, and under 
the guns of foreign ships that fre- 
quently threatened, black govern- 
ments of Haiti were successful, to 
a great extent, in legal efforts to 
restrict landownership and trade 
by whites. 

The light-skinned elite, which 
comprise barely one per cent of 
Haiti’s three millions, is a more 


articulate group of far different’ 


ideologies than the blacks. The 
elite desire to live like native 
Frenchmen. This has caused the 
elite to turn to the outside world 
for the luxuries that Haiti does 
not afford, and for the money 
which Haiti does not earn through 
a profitable export trade. With- 
out understanding fully the prin- 
ciples of international finance, they 
seek foreign loans to fit a credit 
economy to an agrarian system. 
The ideologies of the elite resulted 
indirectly in the American Occu- 
pation, to force Haiti ‘‘to meet 
foreign obligations,’’ to provide 
‘adequate protection for life and 
property,’’ and to prevent occupa- 
tion ‘‘by France or Germany.’’®? 

The Americans in 1918 forced 
Haiti to adopt a new constitution 
which permitted American capital- 
ists to obtain rights to ‘‘exploit the 
natural resources and labor of the 
natives.’’ The Haitians bitterly op- 
posed the granting of the right to 
own land to foreigners. ‘‘The most 
serious revolt oceurred from 1918 
to 1920, when some 5,000 illiterate 
countrymen took up arms. . . Stu- 
dent strikes began in November 
and general mob rioting in Decem- 
ber of 1929.’’38 

The American Occupation did 
much actual good for the Haitians. 
There were inaugurated programs 
to improve sanitation, to reorganize 
the medical school, to establish a 
school for nurses, to build hos- 
pitals, clinics and asylums, water- 
supply and sewage systems, and to 
organize farm schools for primary 


32David R. Moore, A History of Latin 
America, pp. 646-648. 
337 bid., pp. 649-651. 
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instruction and schools for train- 
ing in agriculture, trades and 
erafts,*4 

The ideologies of Haiti may be 
reconstructed as a result of the 
American Occupation. Much will 
depend upon the attitude of the 
more enlightened elite. The blacks 
have regained power by their 
weight of numbers; but they need 
the best brains of Haiti for united 
effort. 


V. Tue Ewire or Haiti 


The heart of the Haitian elite is 
in France but life for them is in 
America. The dead hand of the 
classical past controls the education 
and the aspirations of this group. 
Their need is for education that 
evolves naturally from the social 
culture and conditions of Haiti, not 
that of France. Their problems 
are those of black men in an un- 
friendly world. They would do 
well to learn more from Negro edu- 
eators in the United States, who 
might help them to solve the prob- 
lems of the masses and, thereby, 
help themselves. Haiti needs edu- 
cation that is dynamic, based upon 
the solution of problems concern- 
ing conditions that hinder prog- 
ress. Haitians should return their 
mythical zombies and their classi- 
eal system of education to a right- 
ful place among the dead. 

The elite must play a large part 
in the shaping of educational pro- 
grams and policies which will re- 
vise for good the ideologies and 
opportunities of Haitian youth. 
First, they must help devise an 
honest system of currency based 
upon the value of goods and serv- 
ices in the Haitian economy. In 
a land capable of providing natural 
resources sufficient to sustain life, 
and where the industry of the 
individual is traditional, it should 
be possible to establish an equitable 
medium of exchange. Money and’ 
wages should constitute the means 
by which labor and _ enterprise 
might be fairly rewarded in terms 
of the production and exchange 


(Continued on page 46) 
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ABYSSINIA, was once an in- 
dependent state, later a dependen- 
ey or possession of Italy after 1936 
but restored to independence as the 
result of the Second World War. 
This country lies between 5° and 
15° north latitude and 35° and 42° 
east longitude. On the north of 
Abyssinia lies Eritrea, on the east 
and southeast Somaliland, on the 
south and southwest Uganda and 
Kenya, and on the west the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. These boundaries 
show that Abyssinia is cut off from 
the sea. The strip along the Red 
Sea, controlled by Europeans 
varies in width from 40 to 250 
miles. The distance across Abys- 


sinia from east to west is 290 and 
from north to south 900 miles, but 
the shape is that of a triangle with 
an area of 350,000 square miles. 
Abyssinia embraces ancient Ethi- 
opia, consisting of the province of 
Tigré, Amhara, Gojam, and a part 


of Shoa, and in addition to these 
the outlying part of the country, 
principally the Somaliland plateau. 

The important physical feature 
of Abyssinia is that of country con- 
sisting mainly of a high plateau 
studded with mountains. In an- 
other sense it is a country of high- 
lands. The eastern border of the 
plateau runs along the Red Sea 
from Ras Kasar to the Annesley 
Bay where it turns south and runs 
along the line 40° E. for about 400 
miles to 9° north latitude. There 
this plateau is cut by the Hawash 
River. At this point tower high 
mountains toward the southwest 
whose level is 3,000 feet above this 
river. Another range develops to- 
ward the south, and still another 
extends across this area toward the 
east to the Gulf of Aden. Two 
parallel eastern chains run south 
by west on each side of the Rift 
Valley. The southern escarpment 
is irregular from 6° to 3° north 
latitude, but the western ‘part from 
6° to 11° north latitude slopes pre- 
eipitously. Beyond 11° N. the hills 
slope to the east and blend gradu- 
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ally into the plains. In the direc- 
tion of the eastern Sudan the slope 
descends in terraces to the neigh- 
boring lowland. The eastern es- 
earpment is still higher than the 
southern and reaches the altitude 
of about 7,500 feet north with deep 
canyons, chasms, gorges and tor- 
rents. The northern area, chiefly 


from 10° to 15° shows a formation 


of Archaen rocks ranging in height 
between 7,000 to 7,500 feet and 
with a deep impression in the 
centre where lies Lake Tana. On 
this plateau are mountains 13,000 
to 15,000 feet high making possi- 
ble narrow fissures of all but verti- 
cal walls of thousands of feet ex- 
tending from snow-covered peaks 
like Dajan (15,160 ft.) down to 
the plains. Where erosion has 
worked to cut away the plateau the 
remaining surfaces appear to be a 
series of flat topped hills. Running 
parallel to the eastern escarpment 
is the series of heights reaching the 
altitude of Mt. Kollo (14,100 ft.) 
below Magdala. Between these 
heights and the eastern escarpment 
lies one of the deepest chasms in 
Abyssinia. Mount Guna (13,806 
ft.) and Mt. Uara Sahia (13,009 
ft.) are outstanding elevations be- 
tween Lake Tana the eastern es- 
carpment. Below 10° north lati- 
tude the highlands toward the 
south have more highly elevated 
tableland, but shows nevertheless 
the general appearance of broken 
hills. 

The uplands sloping to the north- 
west turn their waters through 
various streams into the Nile. 
Among the largest of these streams 
starting in the north are the Gash 
or Mareb, the Takkaze, the Abbai, 
and the Sobat. Other drainage is 
effected toward the north by the 
Khor Baraka, and the Hawash. 
Some water is carried by the Webi 
Shibeli and Juba to the southeast 
and by the Omo into Lake Rudolf. 
These rivers because of the physi- 
cal features herein noted rush 
down from high plateaus through 


crevices, fissures and canyons into 
the plains or into the desert where 
some of them are lost should the 
rainfall prove insufficient to feed 
them long enough to reach the sea. 
A stream which is an impassable 
barrier during the rainy season may 
be a dry ravine without water the 
rest of the year. The Mareb, for 
example is dry most of the year, 
but the Abbai has many feeding 
tributaries which flow throughout 
the year. The Takkaze rises and 
falls according to freshets which 
that area experiences. The Sobat 
is fed by affluents running from 
high mountains over great falls to 
unite and feed the Nile. The Ha- 
wash in the eastern area cuts 
through the eastern escarpment 
and stretches out in the plains but 
fails to reach the coast as so many 
others. Yet in this area are many 
lakes of consequence—Aussa, Zwai, 
Abaya, Gamo, Shala, Awusa, Ste- 
fania, and Rudolf. Somaliland is 
drained chiefly by the Webi Shibeli 
and the Juba. 

The geologists regard the east 
African tableland as continued 
into Abyssinia with Archaean, Tri- 
assic, Jurassic, and Igneous forma- 
tions. The great erosions made pos- 
sible by the physical features cut 
deep enough to expose metamor- 
phie rocks in such valleys as the 
Tigré and the Blue Nile region. 
Evident in this area also are mica 
schists, hornblende schists, and 
felspathic rock. In the Adigrat 
area the scientists have found met- 
amorphie rocks overlain by unfos- 
siliferous white and brown sand- 
stones, and fossiliferous limestones 
with coal-bearing beds in certain 
areas. The scientists point out also 
the horizontal fossiliferous stones 
of Antalo interstratified, however, 
sometimes with trap rock. At an 
elevation of 8,000 feet explorers 
have observed bedded traps of the 
lower, or Ashangi group, of basalt 
and dolerites, and of the upper or 
Magdala group with trachytic rock, 
interbedded with unfossiliferous 
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sandstone and shale. It is believed, 


that some of the igneous rocks are 
of a more recent formation, prob- 
ably of the tertiary stage. 

With physical features showing 
such irregularities between moun- 
tains reaching an altitude of 15,000 
feet and plains on the level of the 
sea, variations in climate are most 
natural in this country situated 
mainly between 5° and 15° N. Most 
of Somaliland and the Danakil 
plains are almost as hot and dry 
as a desert; in fact, it is mainly a 
desert region. Probably the most 
undesirable climate in the country 
is that of the lower Sobat basin 
where it is hot and swampy and 
breeds germs for all sorts of tropi- 
eal diseases. The climatic condi- 
tions of the Takazze and Abbai val- 
leys are not of a much more desir- 
able order in view of the torrid 
condition. On the highly elevated 
portion of Abyssinia, which is 
chiefly a tableland, however, the 
climate is generally mild and 


healthy in spite of being near the 
equator. The sun may become hot 


during the day, but cool breezes 
make the night comfortable. The 
temperature ranges between 60° 
and 80°. On the top, of the highest 
mountains, some of which have 
snow, the climate is colder. This 
climate, moreover is modified by 
the fact that the year is divided 
into the two main seasons of all 
tropical countries, the dry from 
October to the middle of June, and 
the wet from June to September. 
The rainfall varies according to the 
direction of the wind. The south- 
west monsoon brings the heavy pre- 
cipitation of the rainy season, but 
other winds bring showers in 
March. The rainfall is greater in 
the South and lighter in the North. 
In the region with rivers feeding 
the Nile, the rainfall is sufficient to 
supply that stream and to make 
possible the irrigation carried on 
in Egypt. 

Such a variegated climate deter- 
mines the plants and animals of 
the country. In the northern region 
the valleys and the lowlands are 
verdant but the plateaux are bare 
with the exception of a few trees 


and bushes. The glens and ravines, 
however sometimes show luxuriant 
growth. In the southern regions 
the plateaux have more growth as 
shown by the ‘presence of the date 
palm, mimosa, olive, sycamore, ju- 
niper, laurel, myrfh, gum tree, 
pine, fig, orange, lime, pomegra- 
nate, peach, apricot, banana, grape, 
raspberry and other fruits. In evi- 
dence too are cotton, indigo, and 
sugar cane. Large forests of valu- 
able timber abound in the south. 
Coffee derives its name from the 
Kaffa where it is cultivated. The 
Koseo tree produces leaves and 
blossoms valuable for medicinal 
use. The black grain from the fruit 
of the kurarina has a commercial 
value as a spice. Of some impor- 
tance also is the fibrous plant called 
sanseviera flourishing in the arid 
northeast. Most grains grow in 
Abyssinia. and in the watered 
region grusses are luxuriant. 

The animals of Abyssinia include 
most of those of Northeast Africa 
—the elephant and the rhinoceros 
in the plains, the hippopotamus 
and crocodiles and others in the 
rivers and lakes, and lions in the 
lowlands and Somaliland. Leop- 
ards are more numerous than lions 
and fierce hyenas abound almost 
everywhere. Not uncommon are the 
lynx, wolf, wild dog, and jackal. 
Antelopes and gazelles appear al- 
most everywhere. Boars and bad- 
gers are rare, but the eagle, vul- 
ture, hawk, bustard, partridge, 
duck, teal, guinea fowl, sand- 
grouse, curlew,. woodcock, snipe, 
pigeon, thrush and swallow abound. 
The ostrich is common in Abyssinia 
and likewise other such birds as 
the crane, heron, blackbird, parrot, 
jay, and sunbird. Poisonous ser- 
pents are found here and there. 
Bees are prized highly for pro- 
ducing honey which is an impor- 
tant food for the people. The lo- 
cust appears as a pest and butter- 
flies and thousands of insect swell 
the number. Other animals are re- 
stricted to certain areas: the giraffe 
in the West; the zebra and wild 
ass on the lower plateaux and 
rocky hills of the northern section ; 
the civet mainly in the Galla dis- 
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trict; the squirrel, hare, and 
monkey in the lands lying low and 
elevated not more than 10,000 feet. 

Although consisting mainly of 
a highly elevated tableland with 
deep fissures, gorges, and canyons, 
the soil of Abyssinia, where it has 
not undergone too much erosion, is 
generally fertile. Food, therefore, 
may be produced in abundance. 
Maize, durra, wheat, barley, rye, 
pease, cotton, and sugar cane 
abound. There are also certain 
products which are not general in 
other parts of the world— such as 
teff, a sort of grain, and tocussa, a 
product useful for making black 
bread. Teff and barley are the most 
generally used grains for food. All 
but peculiar to this climate also 
are such plants as suf, nuc, and 
selite, plants of the oleaginous 
order. The ground-nut and the 
eastor bean of various kinds are ex- 
tensively grown. In Harar grows 
the kat plant from which an impor- 
tant medicine is extracted. Coffee 
is cultivated especially in Kaffa, 
although it has not been intro- 
duced as profitably as in more 
modernized parts of the world. 
Agriculture in Abyssinia, however, 
has the advantage of a climate 
which permits the growing of two 
and in some eases three crops a 
year. 

With the advantage of such large 
growth of food materials, Abys- 
sinia is naturally adapted to profit- 
able stock raising. Cattle abound 
throughout the country and the 
number of heads is generally esti- 
mated as ranging between ten and 
fifteen million. The breeds, how- 
ever, are Oriental hump-backed 
species rather than of the Euro- 
pean type, although some few of 
the cattle resemble the Jersey. No 
effort has been made to standardize 
cattle raising and place it on a 
basis of competition with cattle 
produced elsewhere for foreign 
markets. The same situation ob- 
tains with respect to the raising 
of sheep of a small species which 
abound but as a majority are not 
wool bearing. Only small black 
sheep are raised for wool. But the 
long-haired and short-haired goats 
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range throughout most parts of 
Abyssinia. The people make use of 
butter and milk produced from 
cows, goats, and skeep. Only in the 
provinee of Leka are hogs found in 
considerable numbers, and these 
are small black pigs in keeping 
with the stunted growth of animals 
of the country. Likewise exist 
‘horses only fourteen hands high, 
with the best breeds appearing in 
the hills of Shoa. The ass and the 
mule abound in preference to the 
horse because they are more valu- 
able as transport animals. The 
mule, moreover, although only 
twelve hands high, is very strong, 
is immune from fever and can 
transport heavy loads over the 
mountains. 

The people of Abyssinia, accord- 
ing to C. G. Seligman (Races of 
Africa, pp. 114 et seq.) are not Ne- 
groes but ‘‘ Hamites.’’ Yet the ori- 
gin of the so-called Hamites is a 
matter of conjecture. Some scien- 
tists believe that these people are 
merely the result of the admixture 
of Semites from Asia who immi- 
grated into Africa and _inter- 
breeded with the African blacks. 
Few try to refute the contention 
that Abyssinia was originally Ne- 
ero, and that Abyssinians as a 
whole show more than one-fifth Ne- 
gro blood, which has been mini- 
mized by European ethnologists. 
Europeans classify as Negroes only 
those Abyssinians known as the 
Shangalla, negriticised tribes dwell- 
ing along the western slopes of the 
Abyssinian plateau. With this ex- 
ception the Natives in what is now 
Abyssinia are treated as all but 
uniformly ‘‘Hamitic;’’ and yet 
they are far from such a type. The 
groups conceded to be Negroes are 
a hunting element known as the 
Wata or Manjo. 

The extent of the infusion of 


Semitic blood with that of the orig- 


inal black African to produce the 
‘‘Hamitic’’ stock has been exag- 
gerated by the Abyssinians them- 
selves in preserving the tradition 
that they descended from the off- 
spring of Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba. Seligman believes that 
the area in which are spoken the 


Ge’ez and Amharic languages may 
show the extent of the Semitic infu- 
sion. Ge’ez, the Ethiopian tongue, 
yielded ground to the Amharic 
tongue in the thirteenth century 
when the province of Amhara 
gained the ascendancy, and later 
there has developed a modern 
Ethiopic language called Tigré 
spoken in the northern part of 
Abyssinia and Eritrea and that 
part of the Anglo-Egyptian-Sudan 
bordering on the Red Sea. In use 
also are certain Cushite languages 
spoken by the Somali, Galla, Dana- 
kil, Agau, and the Bogos. 

The religion of the Abyssinians 
shows as much confusion as their 
languages and their tribal classifi- 
eation. Among the Galla are both 
pagans and Mohammedans. The 
Somali, Beni Amer, and Saho have 
been much Islamized. Christians 
and Jews have their strongholds in 
Abyssinia. The Mohammedanism 
of the country is not orthodox, and 
it has been modified by the intro- 
duction of Coptic Christianity 
which converted Axum in the fifth 
eentury. Such Christianity as 
exists shows the continuation of 
Old Testament practices and sur- 
vivals of paganism. The Falasha 
or ‘‘Black Jews’’ (q.v.) remain as 
the supposed survival of the early 
ancient people of the Axumite cul- 
ture. They are a highly moral 
people devoted to the mechanical 
arts, abstaining from polygamy, 
avoiding Christmas, fasting, and 
conforming to a somewhat pagan 
ritual which deifies the Sabbath, 
purifies new homes with the blood 
of animals, requires purification 
for unchastity, permits the celibacy 
of priests who may not marry more 
than once, and encourages mon- 
asticism. 

The Galla, or Ilm Orma, or 
Oromo, entered Abyssinia follow- 
ing in the wake of the invasion of 
the country by Muhammad Granye 
in the fifteenth century. Their color 
is brown with some variations from 
this type. They are mesaticephalic 
people of well built bodies, broad 
forehead and Semitic features. 
Originally they were pagans, but 
both Christianity and Mohammed- 
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anism have made converts among 
them. They tend to be calm and 
collected under pressure and have 
shown considerable aptitude for so- 
cial organization as evidenced by 
groups arranged in pairs called 
gadda (q.v.). They live mainly by 
stock-raising and farming although 
the Borana among them are no- 
mads. Those still adhering to their 
pagan religion worship a deity 
called Wak or Waka, identified as 
the heaven or sky, also the sub- 
ordinate deities Atete and Ogle. 
Yet the Galla sacrifice to the moon 
and treat as sacred certain animals 
and trees as do pagans of totemis- 
tie practices—the snake, crocodile 
and the owl; and the baobab and 
wild fig. Of unusual importance 
is the offering of prayer to Wak 
along with the sacrificial meal, and 
until recent years these adherents 
made a pious pilgrimage to a dis- 
tant cave, to Wallega to the Abba 
Muda, the spiritual head of the 
communicants. They wear the tunic 
and the tobe and skins of animals 
over their shoulders, but some of 
their women don a skin undergar- 


‘ment with a cotton wrap, In war 


the Galla protect themselves with 
shields and attack with javelins 
and spears. They live in circular 
huts walled with stone or clay. 
They work skilfully in leather and 
metal. They practice monogamy. 
The family is patriarchal, and 
primogeniture prevails. The hus- 
band’s brother inherits his widow. 
Chastity is emphasized. Only the 
Borana indulge in polygamy. 

The Somali whose origin is ob- 
secure consider themselves as con- 
stituting two distinct stocks, the 
Asha, or Somali proper, and the 
Irir or Hawiya including such sub- 
divisions as the Aysa and Gada- 
bursi; but scientists fail to see the 
distinction. The beginnings of the 
Somali require further study, for 
about all we know is the tradition 
that they are immigrants from 
Asia arriving in Africa later than 
the Galla whom they physically re- 
semble except that the Somali have 
a lower cephalic index and taller 
stature. The Somali show the 
average height of about 68 inches 
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and about the same variation in 
eolor observed among the Galla. 
The Somali are mostly nomadic 
and inured to hardships. Observers 
give varying comments on their 
character as cheerful, light-hearted, 
easy-going and brave, and yet con- 
ceited, avaricious, and fanatically 
religious. The Somali live in tribes 
under chiefs chosen from a single 
family, but the chief is far from 
being absolute. The Somali have 
distinguished themselves as reliable 
soldiers. 

The Damakil dwell north of the 
Somali and Galla between the sea 
and the eastern escarpment of the 
Abyssinian plateau. They are not 
so tall as their neighbors, being on 
the average only about 64 inches 
and not so well built. Yet although 
very dark and with coarse curly 
hair they have Semitic features. 
In a way somewhat like that of the 
Somali, they classify themselves as 
of two distinct groups, the Asai- 
mara or ‘‘red men’’ and the Ado- 
maira or ‘‘white men,’’ the con- 
querors and the conquered. This 
distinction, however, seems to be 
traditional. The Danakil practice 
many of the customs of their neigh- 
bors. They claim to be Moham- 
medans, but they are not orthodox 
for the reasons that, like others in 
those parts, they do not have a 
well-conceived system of education 
and a priesteraft as in other Mo- 
hammedan regions. 

In addition to these stocks are 
certain low caste groups or tribes, 
conglomerate masses of people re- 
sembling various tribes in certain 
respects but not having all the 
same characteristics of any one 
tribe. These include the Sab re- 
ferred to as Midgan known as ex- 
pert hunters and surgeons, the To- 
mal distinguished as smiths and 
the Jiber recognized as_ skilful 
leather workers. They may be the 
remains of earlier dwellers in these 
parts. Without adequate proof some 
writers contend that they de- 
scended from the Pygmies. 

The mineral wealth of Abyssinia 
is not yet known. The natives 
themselves have not been generally 
interested in the exploitation of 


such wealth and the disorganized 
condition of the ‘country has been 
a deterrent force against the in- 
vestment of foreign capital for this 
purpose. It is known that gold 
is found in the South and West 
provinces, and placer-mines have 
developed in Gallaland where it 
has become a part-time industry 
for the people who are otherwise 
engaged in caring for their flocks. 
Veins of gold-bearing quartz have 
been discovered in the Wallega dis- 
trict, but such mining has been too 
expensive for ‘the Abyssinians 
themselves to undertake. Platinum 
has been discovered in that same 
area. Rock salt in the Tigré prov- 
ince has been long exploited. Pot- 
ash, iron, and other minerals have 
also been discovered there. Coal is 
known to exist in several areas in 
Abyssinia but this has not been 
properly explored. In the same 
area, it is believed that petroleum 
abounds, but engineers who have 
explored the country are in doubt 
as to the value of petroleum in 
Abyssinia. Some years ago, how- 
ever, the Standard Oil Company 
all but involved the United States 
in the Italo-Abyssinian War by 
purchasing petroleum resources of 
Abyssinia. The mineral wealth of 
Abyssinia, therefore, lies before 
the world mainly as an unexplored 
resource. 

In such disturbed conditions as 
the wars of local kings and princes 
made upon one another and the 
consequent lack of transportation 
facilities, trade could not develop 
very far. The government itself 
has never been in a position to im- 
pose taxes sufficient to establish 
such communications, and the 
trade made possible by such com- 
mercial intercourse as has been pos- 
sible in Abyssinia gave rise to no 
important commercial enterprises 
or industrial centers which would 
increase trade. Concessions have 
been given to various foreign com- 
panies but these have not had time 
to develop very far. A Belgian 
corporation has had the alcohol 
monopoly which unusual difficul- 
ties have rendered all but worth- 
less. A Franco-Belgian corpora- 
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tion has endeavored to promote the 
cultivation of cotton. Two other 
companies from Belgium have en- 
tered upon the production of coffee 
on the plantations, but these have 
not had a striking success. The 
first modern financial institution 
in the country was the Bank 
of Abyssinia which functioned 
through the National Bank of 
Egypt under a charter issued by 
Emperor Menelek. The Italians ex- 
tended to that country the finan- 
cial facilities of Italy with the de- 
eree of occupation and regulations 
which the new government insti- 
tuted. These tended to bring trade 
and commerce under the same im- 
perial system as that which has 
extended to other Italian posses- 
sions like Libya, Eritrea, and So- 
maliland. 

The total trade of the country 
has probably never exceeded thir- 
teen million dollars. During the 
upheaval resulting from the Italian 
conquest, it fell far below that sum 
except so far as the army of occu- 
pation of the new regime may have 
otherwise stimulated trade and in- 
dustry. The country has long ex- 
ported coffee and hides and has 
sought from other countries salt, 
cotton, and hardware. Such trade 
as existed was earried on chiefly 
through the railroad running from 
Jibuti to Addis Ababa and along 
the trade routes which touch the 
Sudan by way of Gambela, Galla- 
bat and Roseires which have not 
been so much frequented since the 
Italian Conquest. The tendency at 
that time was to direct the trade 
over the roads made possible by the 
new facilities of transportation 
through Eritrea and the Italian 
Somaliland. The currency used 
was that of the Italian government 
which replaced the Maria Theresa 
and Menelek dollars worth about 
two shillings and replaced also 
such mediums of exchange of the 
former regime as bars of salt and 
cartridges. 

Politically, the country has been 
organized along somewhat feudal 
lines. At the head of each prov- 
ince was a ras or king and under 

(Continued on page 40) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


No doubt you have read a great 
many stories about many Negroes 
who have devoted their lives to a 
cause which they felt worthwhile. 
From time to time, you will read 
about these people in this maga- 
zine. Beeause we wish you to know 
how we came to have The Negro 
History Bulletin, we are intro- 
ducing you to our director, and 
founder, of this publication, Dr. 
Carter Godwin Woodson. 

Dr. Woodson who is the leading 
historian of our race has been 
working diligently ever since 1915, 


CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 


for a third of a century, preserving 
the decuments and data of our 
people, so that we may not be lost 
in the shuffle of mankind. 

He was born in Virginia, and 
did not have much formal eduea- 
tion until he was 19 years of age. 
Always, there flamed within him 
the ambition to get a college edu- 
eation, although he had to labor in 
building a railroad and later in the 
coal mines of West Virginia for six 
years. Dr. Woodson studied hard 
in the Douglass High School in 
Huntington, West Virginia, and 
later at Berea College and Chicago. 


By WILHELMINA M. Crosson 


He received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from Harvard Uni- 
versity, in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts in 1912. He works for the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro 
Life and History without pay, be- 
eause he feels that the story of the 
Negro must be told. He founded 
this organization in 1915. We 
want you to remember, that 
through sheer hard work, he has 
been able to make many Negroes 
proud of the race to which they 
belong. This he has done through 
the publication of many books, and 
the two magazines, The Journal of 
Negro History and The Negro His- 
tory Bulletin. 

Who directs the Association 

for the Study of Negro Life 

and History? 

. Where is his office? 

3. Write three words that would 
describe Dr. Woodson’s char- 
acter. 

What is Dr. Woodson’s field 
of work? 

Find in your Negro History 
at least three outstanding Ne- 
groes who have the same vo- 
eation as Dr. Woodson. 
What is the eost of The Jour- 
nal of Negro History? The 
Negro History Bulletin? 
Why should you study Negro 
History ? 

Is there a branch of the As- 
sociation in your city? 

. Can you get a subscription 
to The Negro History Bul- 
letin? 

Find out something more 
about Carter Godwin Wood- 
son. 


LET’S GO A-STORYING 


There will be published on this 
page a series of questions on Ne- 
gro History. Each series will con- 
tain three Groups, A-B-C- one to 
be published eaci month. We are 
asking that contestants keep their 
answers until they have completed 


Group ©. The answers are to be 
sent to the Director’s office 1538 
Ninth Street N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Names of the contestants 
who send in answers will be pub- 
lished at the end of each series. 
Prizes will be offered to the con- 
testants who follow through the 
entire series according to rules 
which will be published later. 


Serres I—Group A 


What is the Name? 
A soldier of the Revolution 
who fought at Bunker Hill? 
He went to the North Pole 
with Peary. 
She studied under the ‘‘Great 
Rodin of France.”’ 
He founded ‘‘The equal Rights 
League.’’ 
She changed her name when 
she began to fight for free- 
dom’s cause. 
He was only worth the cost of 
a horse. 

. He wrote 
Baby.’’ 
She was the first woman to re- 
ceive the Spingarn Medal. 

. He wrote a book of poems, 
Harlem Shadows. 

She was the first Negro wom- 
an to write a novel. 


“Little Brown 


Books FoR THE MONTH 

Let’s Read 

1. Jeremy’s Isle, by Eleanor 
Frances Lattimore (Wm. Morrow, 
New York, $2.00). Jeremy is a 
little boy who lives in South Caro- 
lina. This story tells how he wins 
the right to go to the island. 

2. Call Me Charley, by Jessie 
Jackson (Harper and Brothers, 
New York, $2.00; Friendship 
Press, paper edition, $.60). A Ne-, 
gro boy comes to live in a town in 
Ohio. This story tells how he made 
his way in the school and commu- 
nity. 

3. We have Tomorrow, by Arna 
Bontemps (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
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pany, Boston, Massachusetts $2.00). 
Here we find biographies of twelve 
young Negroes who have chosen 
certain fields and who are making 
good. 

4. Negro Makers of History, by 
Carter G. Woodson (The Asso- 
ciated Publishers, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., $2.65). This is an adap- 
tation of The Negro in our History 
to the capacity of children in the 
junior high school. 

5. David Livingston Foe of 
Darkness, by Jeanette Eaton (Wm. 
Morrow Coz New York $3.00). The 
story of the medical missionary ex- 
plorer and his great work in Afri- 
ca. 





Abyssinia 
(Continued from page 38) 


him served chiefs of less power. 
Over these, the ruler of all Abys- 
sinia, beginning probably with 
Theodore in 1855, established an 
overlordship and assumed the title 
of Negus Nagasti, or king of kings. 
Along with the king was a supreme 
judge from whom, however, an ap- 
peal may be made to the emperor 
or the king of kings. The laws of 
the country have developed from 
Christian influence which came 
from the use of the Mosaic Code. 
The enforcement of these laws, 
however, was dependent mainly 
upon the power which the Negus 
Nagasti, or emperor, could exert 
upon the rulers of these provinces. 
This, of course, varied according to 
the military prowess of the em- 
peror and that of the local rulers 
who might oppose him. The influ- 
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THE NEGRO ANTHEM 


Lirt Every Voice 


Lift every voice and sing, 

Till earth and heaven ring, 

Ring with the harmonies of Liberty; 

Let our rejoicing rise 

High as the listening skies, 

Let it resound loud as the rolling sea. 

Sing a song full of the hope that the 
dark past has taught us; 

Sing a song full of the hope that the 
present has brought us; 

Facing the rising sun of our new day begun, 

Let us march on till victory is won. 


Stony the road we trod, 
Bitter the chast’ning rod, 
Felt in the days when hope unborn had died; 
Yet with a steady beat, 
Have not our weary feet, 
Come to the place for which our fathers sighed ? 
We have come over a way that with tears 
has been watered 
We have come treading our path through 
the blood of the slaughtered, 
Out from the gloomy past, 
Til now we stand at last 
Where the white gleam of our bright star is cast. 


God of our weary years, 

God of our silent tears, 

Thou who has brought us thus far on the way; 

Thou who hast by thy might 

Led us into the light 

Keep us forever in the path, we pray, 

Lest our feet stray from the places 
our God where we met Thee, 

Lest our hearts, drunk with the wine 
of the world, we forget Thee; 

Shadowed beneath Thy hand 

May we forever stand, 

True to our God, 

True to our native land. 


I. Purpose 

To acquaint all school children with the knowledge of the Anthem; 
queror in 1936 has been modified and to give Negro children a sense of race pride. To make the hymn 
siete the dikes 6 Geah Bes a song that all children recognize and know to sing. 
II. II. Motivation 

Of some importance also is a 1. Tell the story of James Weldon Johnson. 
body of priests under the direction 2. Tell appropriate slave stories in conjunction with stories about 
of a head of the Church called the contemporary Negro heroes that the children know about. 
Abuna, a Copt, from Egypt. The ex. a. Harriet Tubman 
priests, however, are not generally b. Lena Horne 
intelligent and do not disseminate 3. Play the music for appreciation of rhythm and tune 
very extensively religious informa- . Show pictures of: 
tion. Missionary interests from Eu- a. Slaves d. the Negro in business 
rope have undertaken the estab- b. the Working Negro e. the Negro on the farm 

(Continued on page 41) e. the Negro in church f. the Negro at home 


ence of the Italian law made domi- 
nant by the decree of the Con- 
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III. Method of Teaching 


These suggestions may be changed 
< 
to meet the needs of each class room. a. 


b. the teacher 
the scientist 


V. 


1, 


Hum while the teacher plays the tune or sings the words 


2. Drill by repetition of phrases and tune 
[V. Related Learning 
A. Word Study 


faith 
victory 
stray 
listening 


1. harmonies 
2. Liberty 

3. rejoicing 
4. resound 


B. Phrase drills 


Reading and explanation should be optional at first, but well 
talked about in story form by the teacher. 
‘‘harmonies of liberty”’ 
‘‘the listening skies” 
‘*faith that the dark past has brought’’ 
‘four weary years’’ 
5. ‘‘our silent tears’’ 
6. ‘‘drunk with the wine of the world’’ 
Oral English 
1. How we ean all—‘‘Lift every voice’ 
2. The weary years 
3. True to our Native Land 
Story Play (Dramatization) 
1. ‘‘Sing a song full of the faith that the dark past has taught 
us’’ 
2. ‘‘Let our rejoicing rise high as the listening skies”’ 
3. ‘*Facing the rising sun of our new day begun” 
(These phases are only suggestions. Allow the children to 
choose parts that they would like to act. 
Art 
1. Drawing 
a. Make a picture that will show all in your class—‘‘ True 
to our God, true to our native land’’ 
2. Clay—Molding or paper cut outs 
a. ‘‘Let us march on till victory is done’’ 
1. Make a series of story play scenes that show the 
progress of Brown Americans. 
(Suggested scenes) 
‘1. on the plantation 
2. in school 
3. at work 


bd 


ete. 


the farmer 





Q e; 


Conclusion 


1, 


4, 


The Negro Anthem should by this time be learned by all and 
appreciated from a standpoint of history, racial pride and 
social honor. 

The Negro Anthem should have a place on all planned programs 
because of its beauty and because it is representative of our 
children, : 

The Negro Anthem should be known as a hymn we all know 
and not a song we mumble or hum on special programs. 

The Negro Anthem should no longer be a surprisingly beautiful 
song sung by Negro children only. 


Note to teachers and pupils 

If you enjoyed learning the Negro Anthem, the Editor will arrange to 
have other songs and possibly some poems for you to learn during the 
school year. 


Abyssinia 


(Continued from page 40) 


lishment of schools, but only two 
have been developed to the point 
of usefulness. The land is held in 
fee simple, but at the same time it 
is under the overlordship of either 
the church or the state. Revenue 
for the government was obtained 
by a ten per cent duty on imports 
and a levy on products. In view 
of the fact that the government 
was never strongly organized, and 
imperial authority could not be 
maintained always and in all parts 
of the empire, the amount collected 
did not always assure adequate 
revenue for a strong government. 
A much stronger army, would have 
been necessary to effect important 
changes toward centralization in 
order to overcome local struggles 
and foreign invasions. 

King Theodore conceived the 
idea of modernizing his army along 
European lines, but his power was 
broken by Lord Napier in 1868 who 
penetrated the country to release 
certain British who had been taken 
prisoners by the Abyssinians. 
Menelek grappled with the same 
problems of centralization and suc- 
ceeded in increasing his army to 
the extent of 200,000.- These, al- 
though poorly equipped, overcame 
the invading Italian force at Adua 
in 1896 and made Abyssinia nomi- 
nally independent. To provide for 
the further defense of the coun- 
try, the Abyssinian empire de- 
creed that all able-bodied men 
should serve in the army, but for 
lack of sufficient intelligence to fol- 
low modern military leadership 
and funds to equip and finance 
such an army with proper com- 
missariat and modern weapons, it 
proved to be an ineffective force 
against the aggressive Italians sent 
by Mussolini to invade and conquer 
the country in 1936. 

Prior to the conquest by the 
Italians in 1936 the area known as 
Abyssinia was not closely organ- 
ized and the Italians did not pacify 
the interior sufficiently to reduce 
the entire area to subjection to cen- 
tral authority. In ancient times 
this area was embraced in prov- 
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inces the chief of which were Am- 
hara, Tigré, Gojam, and Shoa, but 
in the process of development all 
these except Gojam have ceased to 
function as units in the adminis- 
tration of the land. Instead there 
developed twenty or more prov- 
inces the most important of which 
were North Tigre, South Tigre, 
Bagemdir, Harar, Salale, Waag, 
Lasta, Jimma, and Gojam. These 
provinces have provided subdivi- 
sions and these have still smaller 
units consisting of village commu- 
nities, all giving evidence of a sys- 
tem somewhat feudal. The entire 
country has no large cities. Its most 
populous urban centers like Addis 
Ababa, Harar, and Diredawa are at 
best small settlements. Adigrat, 
Axum, Aduwa, Makale, and Antalo 
are towns ranging between 5,000 
and 10,000. Because of the warlike 
tendencies of the rulers in these 
provinces, there was too much san- 
guinary conflict to permit the con- 
solidation of these districts as a 
union with a national capital. The 
earliest appearance of such con- 
solidation was effected through the 
princes who ruled from Axum, the 
holy city of Tigré, remaining from 
the old Azumite Kingdom to the 
north of Ethiopia. Princes with 
Gondar in Amhara as the capital 
had the ascendancy through the 
Middle Ages until Addis Ababa in 
Shoa was made the capital under 
the dynasty recently dethroned 
by Italy. Of some importance, 
however, are other centers although 
small: Magdala in Amhara, once 
the residence of King Theodore; 
Debra-Tabor, the seat of the royal 
residence under King John; Amba- 
Mariam, once a fortified trading 
post and royal residence between 
Gondar and Debra-Tabor ; Sokota, 
the capital of Waag, a central 
trading station at the intersection 
of trade routes; Ankobar in Shoa, 
onee a royal residence; Liché, an 
important trading center in the 
south; Lfeka the most flourishing 
market center in Gallaland ; Ander- 
acha, the business community of 
Kaffa; and Jiren, the capital of 
Jimma. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL HELPS FOR NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


Short Story Writers: 


Frederick Douglass, known in this sphere for exposing slavery 
through his fictionalized romance of the Creole 

Charles W. Chesnutt, about as interesting in the short story as he is 
in the novel bearing on Negro life 

Rudolph Fisher, the new Negro, a delineation of the life of Harlem 

Jean Toomer, the realistic approach to Negro life 

John F. Matheus, the picture of the Negro in the West Indies and 
Liberia 

George Schuyler, character drawing in the short story and the novel 

Ted Poston, the plight of Negro workers 

Chester Himes, the trials of prison life 

Richard Wright, presenting in a few words most tragic developments 
in Negro life 


Novelists: 


William Wells Brown, an historian fictionalizing the ante bellum 
races in their social relations behind the scenes 

Martin R. Delany, an anti-slavery worker dramatizing the secret 
plotting of the slave for freedom 

Charles W. Chesnutt, the portrayer of the inevitable crossing of the 
races in the ante bellum South and the resulting conflict 

Jessie Fauset, the limner of the talented Negro in the ghetto 

Wallace Thurman, a penetrating observer of Harlem in its naked- 
ness 

George W. Henderson, the painter of the rural Negro in the Deep 
South 

Zora Neale Hurston, an anthropologist weaving gripping stories from 
her collection of folk tales 

Waters Turpin, a family chronicler with the skill of the novelist 

William Attaway, a writer dealing mainly with the portrayal of 
white characters 

Arna Bontemps, a poet rising also to the level of the novelist 

Richard Wright, a master of fiction dealing with the Negro debased 
by social repression 

Frank Yerby, an historical novelist working beyond the limitations 
of race 


The Negro Poets: 


Phillis Wheatley, a modernized African girl influenced by the study 
of the classics, Alexander Pope and the Bible 

George M. Horton, a slave inspired to sing the song of freedom 

Frances Ellen Watkins Harper, an anti-slavery lecturer using her 
verses effectively on the public platform 

Albery A. Whitman, an ambitious poet following the style of Scott 
and Byron 

Paul Laurence Dunbar, the illustrious poet portraying the pathos 
and philosophy of the ante bellum untutored Negro 

James Weldon Johnson, the harp of hope for the better, despite in- 
evitable lamentation 

Countee Cullen, the voice of the Negro protesting in brilliant verse 

Langston Hughes, the literary spokesman of the frustrated and the 
oppressed, in the short story, novel and poetry 

Owen Dodson, the lyrist through whom millions of Negro-Americans 
express their grief 

Melvin Tolson, the bugle signaling the advance of his race through 
trials to great achievement 
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Claude McKay, the novelist expressing in verse the song of the new 
era 

Margaret Walker, an impassioned pleader for her people 

Frank Marshall Davis, a realistic narrator of the Negro in the Cotton 
South 


Exercises based on these writers’ contributions should be brief esti- 
mates in one or more sentences giving in simple language the essential 
facts of their careers, when the program is to be rendered by children 
in the elementary school. In high school, pupils should offer brief para- 
graphs evaluating these careers and read or recite the productions of 
some of these writers. In college such exercises should be still more com- 
prehensive and interpretative and should be allotted much more time 
than on the elementary or secondary levels. 

All these stories, novels and poems will not be found in any one 
volume. Most of them are given in the following: R. T. Kerlin’s Negro 
Poets and Their Poems (The Associated Publishers, 1538 Ninth Street, 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C.) ; James Weldon Johnson’s Book of Ameri- 
can Negro Poetry (Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, New York City) ; 
Vernon Loggins, The Negro Author (Columbia University Press, New 
York City) ; N. I. White and W. C. Jackson’s An Anthology of Verse 
by American Negroes (Duke University Press, Durham, N. C.) ; Otelia 
Chomwell, E. B. Dykes, and L. D, Turner’s Readings from Negro 
Authors for Schools and Colleges (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York City 13, N. Y.); Sterling Brown, A. P. 
Davis, and Ulysses Lee’s The Negro Caravan (The Dryden Press, 103 
Park Avenue, New York City). 


The Negro and the Drama: 


Ira Frederick Aldridge, Shakespearean actor prominent in European 


theatrical circles 

Egbert Austin Williams, the greatest comedian of his age 

Charles Gilpin, the star in “Emperor Jones,” acknowledged contribu- 
tor to the theatre of his time 

Richard B. Harrison, the star of “Green Pastures,” the most popular 
play of its day, requiring his appearance 1,657 times 

Paul Robeson, singer-actor reaching his high tide in “Othello” and 
attaining distinction in other plays 

Ethel Waters, an actress successful in several roles in recent plays 
drawing upon the ghetto 

Lena Horne, a star on the level above the caricature of the Negro and 
interpreting the race as simply human 

Hilda Simms, the main attraction of “Anna Lucasta” in which she 
has met the test of the most exacting public at home and abroad 


The records of recent actors have not yet appeared in book form, and 
information concerning them may be obtained only in current magazines 
and newspapers and from their managers. On Ira F. Aldridge the fol- 
lowing are helpful: ‘‘Ira Frederick Aldridge,’’ in Opportunity, March 
1925; Fountain Peyton’s A Glance at the Life of Ira Frederick Aldridge 
(1917); The Ira Aldridge Repertoire (1866-67); and Maud Cuney- 
Hare’s Negro Musicians and Their Music (Associated Publishers, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.); A general appreciation 
of Gilpin, Harrison, and Robeson is given in Benjamin Brawley’s Negro 
Genius (Dodd, Mead and Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y.); and Eslanda Goode Robeson has devoted an entire volume to 
Paul Robeson, Negro. James Weldon Johnson’s Black Manhattan (A\l- 
fred A. Knopf Company, 501 Madison Avenue, New York City) gives a 
general survey of the Negro on the stage down to 1930. Mabel Rowland’s 
Bert Williams, Son of Laughter (English Crafters, New York City) 
gives an appreciation of this actor. 


Abyssinia 
(Continued from page 42) 


Lack of organization which 
might have stimulated industrial 
development and commercial en- 
terprise was due in a large measure 
to the lack of transportation facili- 
ties. Up to the time of the over- 
throw of the Abyssinian rulers in 
1936, there had been built only one 
railroad, and this extended from 
Jibuti to Addis Ababa. This line 
was built by the French. The 
people settled far from this line 
have had to depend upon such 
transportation as was made possi- 
ble by the use of mules, donkeys, 
and pack horses. A telegraph line 
connected the capital with a few 
important towns and a telephone 
line likewise served the royal cen- 
ter and adjacent towns inefficiently 
only. After the occupation of the 
country by the Italians, much was 
done to construct automobile roads 
in carrying out a plan to establish 
communications for the whole 
country. This construction was 
hindered here and there by war- 
ring elements not yet pacified. A 
modern system of transportation 
serving the entire country, there- 
fore, has not yet been realized. 

The history of Abyssinia is still 
enshrouded in mystery. The rec- 
ords are not well preserved and in 
the midst of conflicting rulers no 
national effort toward such an end 
could be made among almost bar- 
barous people who nevertheless 
showed some tendencies toward 
modern culture. In history, Abys- 
sinia is very often confused with 
Ethiopia, a district bordering 
thereupon. Ethiopia is closely con- 
nected with Egypt in history. At 
one time it was ruled by Egypt, 
and the latter once was ruled by 
Ethiopia. The annals of the land 
mention as many as’ twenty-six 
kings who ruled between 750 and 
308 B. C. The most important of 
these rulers were Piankhy, Sha- 
baka, and Taharka who became 
conquerors and statesmen recog- 
nized abroad. Both Yemen and 
Egypt were subdued and Taharka 
claimed to be the ruler of the 
world. 
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The Hebrews, it is known, had 
early commercial intercourse with 
the Ethiopians, and there is a tra- 
dition that their rulers descended 
from the off-spring of King Solmon 
and the Queen of Sheba. This He- 
brew element was of such conse- 
quence that it developed Auxum 
or what is sometimes called the 
Auxumite kingdom. This province 
proved to be the center of advanced 
culture in that country. As a re- 
sult of the contact with Egyptians 
and Greeks the people traded in 
gold dust, ivory, leather, and 
spices. The city of Auxum, the 
capital, and its seaport, Adulis, 
were the centers of such activities. 
Auxum is regarded even today as 
the Holy City of Ethiopia. 

The Auxumite kingdom tended 
to decline but before this, Chris- 
tianity had been introduced by 
Frumentius, sent to that country 
by St. Athanasius of Alexandria in 
330 A.D. The new religion made 
progress in the outiying provinces 
but was somewhat late in im- 
pressing the Auxumites who were 
the last to be influenced thereby. 
In the fifth century monasticism 
was introduced, and it is still a 
dominant foree in Ethiopia. Be- 
fore Christianity could be deeply 
rooted, however, the Ethiopians 
had to go to war with the people 
of Yemen across the Red Sea at 
the suggestion of Justinian I who 
was then the dominant force of 
Europe and the Hither Orient. 
Caleb, or El-Esbaha, took up this 
cause and invaded Yemen with an 
army which proved to be invincible 
and brought that country under 
Ethiopian jurisdiction under which 
it was ruled for fifty years. While 
this power of Ethiopia on the other 
shore of the Red Sea did not last 
long, the country did profit by this 
temporary contact which stimu- 
lated trade even as far as the East 
India islands and brought ideas 
from other parts of the world. 

The Mohammedans, against whom 
the Ethiopians had fought, how- 
ever, were rising in power, and a 
new menace came to Ethiopia 
when they succeeded in conquering 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Negro Inventors: 


Benjamin Banneker, a surveyor, an astronomer and the maker of the 
first clock produced in the United States 

Norbert Rillieux, the inventor of the Vacuum Pan for refining sugar 

Jan Matzeliger, the inventor of the Lasting Machine by which the 
manufacture of shoes was revolutionized 

Granville T. Woods, the inventor of many electrical appliances which 
helped to electrify modern life 

Elijah McCoy, the inventor of the Lubricating Cup which facilitated 
the oiling of machinery 


Negro inventors have received only limited treatment. The best au- 
thority is The Colored Inventor, by Henry E. Baker, who produced the 
pamphlet of thirteen pages when serving as an assistant examiner in the 
United States Patent Office where he had access to the records. This 
production is out of print and may be found only in a few large libraries. 
The same facts, however, were set forth by Baker in an article entitled 
‘‘Inventions of Negroes,’’ in The Journal of Negro History in Vol. II, 
page 21, January 1917. A brief treatment of the Negro inventors ap- 
pears in The Negro History Bulletin, Vol. III, pp. 83-84, 94. Banneker 
has been treated in several books and magazines from various points of 
view. A fair sketch of Norbert Rillieux appears in R, L, Desdunes’ Nos 
Hommes et Notre Histoire (Arbour and Dupont, Montreal, Canada). 
Mention is made of Jan Matzeliger in F. A. Gannon’s Short History of 
Shoemaking (Salem, Massachusetts, 1912). Sketches of both Matzeliger 
and McCoy appear in the Dictionary of American Biography. A general 
statement is found in D. W. Culp’s Twentieth Century Negro Litera- 
ture (1912), but this work also is out of print. 


Negro Scientists: 


James McCune Smith, physician and anthropologist combatting the 
theory of racial inferiority 

Charles H. Turner, specialist in animal behavior—ants and bees 

Ernest Everett Just, an authority on marine biology, life at the 
bottom of the sea 

George Washington Carver, an agricultural chemist, working espe- 
cially with peanuts and sweet potatoes 

William Augustus Hinton, discoverer of a test and cure for a social 
disease 

Percy L. Julian, an authority on the uses of the soy bean in modern 
industry 

Charles R. Drew, a medical scientist, demonstrator of the value and 
the use of the blood bank 


The Negro scientists, most of whom are new arrivals on the scene, have 
not been treated extensively in public print. Carver has received world- 
wide publicity through Rackham Holt and other writers, but other sci- 
entists who accomplished more than he achieved are not known. Brief 
mention is made of the other scientists in histories bearing on the Negro 
but they give no such detailed account as is necessary to inculcate an 
appreciation of their achievements. An elementary treatment of the 
Negro in science, including short biographical sketches of those of the 
early period, appears in The Negro History Bulletin, Vol. II, pp. 65- 
70. Information concerning Dr. Percy Julian may be obtained from his 
office in the plant of the Glidden Company, Soya Products Division, 5165 
West Moffat St., Chicago 39, Illinois; and about Dr. Drew from his office 
at the Howard University Medical School, Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Hinton may be reached at 240 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
A sketch of him appears in Who’s Who in Medicine. 
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Workers for Freedom: 


James Forten, wealthy anti-slavery philanthropist supporting the 
work of abolitionists 

Rebert Purvis, one of the founders of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society and an agent of the “Underground Railroad” 

Charles Lenox Remond, a lecturer in the employ of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society and a warm supporter of Garrison 

William Wells Brown, an anti-slavery lecturer and an historian ex- 
posing the evils of slavery 

Henry Highland Garnet, the radical abolitionist, determined, like 
David Walker, to call upon the slaves to destroy their masters and 
set themselves free 

Martin R. Delany, an annalist recording the significant achievements 
of the Negro and a colonizationist seeking other shores than Africa 

Sojourner Truth, a force of abundant inspiration to the harassed 
abolitionists and an undaunted advocate of the cause of the lowly 

Harriet Tubman, one of the most interesting characters in the his- 
tory of the United States noted for delivering hundreds from 
slavery to freedom by way of the “Underground Railroad” with- 
out losing a “passenger” 

Frederick Douglass, the greatest Negro hitherto developed in the 
United States, the main factor in changing the anti-slavery move- 
ment from efforts foward disunion to political abolition 


The sources for the achievements of these workers for freedom are the 
well-known histories like Benjamin Brawley’s Short History of the 
American Negro (Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
11, N. Y.) John Hope Franklin’s From Slavery to Freedom (A. A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Avenue, New York City); C. G. Woodson’s The 
Negro in our History, Negro Makers of History, The Story of the 
Negro Retold, and Negro Orators and Their Orations (Associated Pub- 
lishers, Ine., 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washington 1, D. C.); Earl 
Conrad’s Harriet Tubman and Benjamin Quarles’ Frederick Douglass 
(both by the same firm); Arthur H. Fauset’s Sojurner Truth (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C.) Recently have ap- 
peared two fictionalized biographies of Harriet Tubman, but it is better 
to consult definitive history. 


Educators of the Freedmen: 


Daniel A. Payne, the leading spirit in purchasing and developing 
Wilberforce University to assure an educated ministry 

Joseph C. Price, the brilliant orator using his intellect and natural 
gifts to promote temperance and education 

Booker T. Washington, the philosopher of practical education by 
developing the brain sufficiently to use the hand skillfully 

Robert R. Moton, disciple of the industrial educator, advancing mate- 
rially the utilitarian program of his predecessor 

John Hope, the diplomatic educational administrator steering his 
course between extremes and guiding young men toward usefulness 
and efficiency 


Almost any history of the Negro since the Civil War will treat at 
least briefly the careers of these educators. With the exception of John 
Hope and Joseph C. Price, who was cut off in the midst of his useful 
years, these educators have left a number of volumes to tell their own 
stories. In addition to their own writings the following are useful; J. W. 
Hood’s One Hundred Years of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
(1895) ; Emmett J. Scott and Lyman Beecher Stowe’s Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Builder of a Civilization (Doubleday, Doran and Company, 


Abyssinia 
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Egypt during the seventh century. 
In this way, Ethiopia was cut off 
from the rest of the world and was 
unable to profit by ideas which 
moved others to progress. The 
country continued to sleep in its 
isolation. Nothing else of impor- 
tance invited attention except the 
effort of a Jewish princess, called 
Judith, who undertook to make 
herself the sole authority in that 
area by murdering all the others 
of the royal line. A branch of this 
family, however, escaped to Shoa 
where the dynasty which it founded 
continued for about three hundred 
years. The new dynasty founded 
by Judith was followed by the 
Lasta usurpers who succeeded in 
holding out until 1268 when 
Yekuno Amlak, restored the old 
royal line. 
(Continued next month) 
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American Republics 
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of want-satisfying goods and serv- 
ices. 

The Haitians should adopt a 
realistic program of foreign trade. 
A solvent nation provides for food, 
clothes, shelter, and essential serv- 
ices—-such as public health, educa- 
tion, protection and government 
—before developing appetites for 
foreign goods. If these primary 
needs of the people can be satis- 
fied by local agriculture, textile in- 
dustries, engineers and builders, 
tradesmen and craftsmen, profes- 
sional workers, and enlightened 
government officials, foreign trade 
will be concerned largely with the 
surplus of commodities not needed 
to support the Haitian economy, 
and with the foreign goods which 
might be obtained in foreign mar- 
kets in exchange for these surplus 
commodities. Haitians should do 
business with the nations willing 
to exchange value for value. For- 
eign trade that brings what Haiti 
needs and permits Haiti to sell 
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what other nations want to buy 
should be the ultimate goal. 

The Haitian elite has the chief 
responsibility for national plan- 
ning. For a broader outlook, the 
Haitians should exchange students 
and teachers with leading schools 
in the United States. They should 
work for democracy in Haiti as 
the only hope for the permanent 
solution of their problems. They 
should seek better wages, health, 
housing, education, and other con- 
ditions of life for the peasants. 
They should help determine the 
amount of labor to be devoted to 
the production of export crops. 
They should take as their own the 
literature, the songs and the life 
of Haiti, developing the finest fea- 
tures into a unique social culture, 
that will hold forth opportunities 
for progress to the Haitian youth 
of this and future generations. 


VI. EpvucaTion For PAN 
AMERICAN UNITY 


Two aspects of modern education 
may be considered in relation to 
the promotion of Pan American 
unity. The first concerns the ob- 
jective of world-mindedness. The 
second deals with the dynamic na- 
ture of education and its devo- 
tion to problem-solving. The 
former deals with the common in- 
terests and problems of mankind in 
a world where progress in com- 
munication and _ transportation 
has shortened distances and has 
jumped national barriers. The sec- 
ond concerns education as a means 
to better adjustment. No longer is 
the prime purpose of education the 
dignification of a glorified classi- 
eal past. Education is concerned, 
rather, with the maintenance and 
improvement of the social culture, 
in terms of correcting the ills and 
conditions of local communities. 
Education of today is realistic and 
functional. 


The position of the United States 
is such that the program of educa- 
tion in this country may promote 
most easily the Pan American 
unity which is so vital to American 
progress. By precept and example 
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Garden City, N. Y.) ; Francis G. Peabody’s Education for Life (ibid.) ; 
Horace Mann Bond’s Education of the Negro in the American Social 
Order (Prentice Hall, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y.); Negro 
Education in Alabama (The Associated Publishers, Inc., 1538 Ninth 
Street, N.W., Washington 1, D. C.) ; Ridgely Torrence, John Hope (Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City). Sketches of Booker 
T. Washington and Daniel A. Payne appear in the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography. 


Advocates of Social Justice: 

Archibald H. Grimke, representative of the recrudescence of the old 
Abolition spirit which renewed the struggle for social justice 

William Monroe Trotter, a scholar sacrificing wealth and social posi- 
tion to lead, the radical reformers in the battle of civil rights for 
his race . 

W. E. B. Du Bois, a highly literary man who left the academic clois- 
ters to play the role of the intellectual leader of his race and to 
fight in the front rank for equality and justice 

Walter F. White, fearless leader and efficient organizer successful 
in the making of an agency of protest a determining factor in the 
affairs of the United States. 

A. Philip Randolph, a most daring and efficient leader who succeeds 
in gaining ground against apparently insurmountable obstacles 
within and without his race. 


The best sourees for the study of the advocates of social justice are 
current newspapers and magazines inasmuch as most of these persons 
are still active. Archibald H. Grimké appears as a sketch in the Diction- 
ary of American Biography. His thoughts are expressed in his addresses 
published as the Occasional Papers of the American Negro Academy. 
The files of the Guardian edited by William Monroe Trotter will supply 
adequate information about him, but it is not easily accessible. The 
file of the Crisis likewise reflects the thought of W. E. B. DuBois, and he 
is mentioned in extenso in many books in various fields. For both White 
and Randolph current literature is the best resort. White’s novels 
exposing lynching and injustice to the Negro are keys to his mind. 
Randolph as a labor leader is well treated in B. R. Brazeal’s Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters (Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York City). Two efforts have been made to write the history of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, of which 
Walter White is the Executive, but they are not definitive studies. 


Negro in the Economic Sphere: 


James Forten, the prosperous maker of devices for handling sails 

Robert Gordon, the successful coal dealer and investor in real estate 

Thomy Lafon, shrewd cotton broker in New Orleans, Louisiana 

John McKee, a real estate dealer who acquired a million dollars 
worth of property in and out of Philadelphia 

Scott Bond, the rich planter of Arkansas 

Junius G. Groves, the “Potato King,” of Kansas 

John Merrick, founder of the North Carolina Mutual and Provident 
Association 

Sidney D. Redmond, physician and attorney who, by investing in 
real estate in Jackson, Mississippi, accumulated considerable 
wealth which he left in trust. 


The careers of these Negroes in the economic sphere are treated in 
the works of Booker T. Washington, especially in his Negro in Business 
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(1907), but it is out of print. The reports of the National Business 
League are likewise informing, but they are available only in a few 
large libraries. James Forten is mentioned in the Abolition reports on 
the condition of colored people in Philadelphia in 1835, 1838 and 1849, 
and in E. R. Turner’s The Negro in Pennsylvania (1911). Robert Gordon 
is treated in The Journal of Negro History, January 1916, and in W. P. 
Dabney’s Cincinnati’s Colored Citizens (1926). Thomy Lafon’s distribu- 
tion of his property is given in records kept at Xavier University in 
New Orleans and other records on his career are in the St. Louis Cathe- 
dral of that city. A fair account of John McKee appears in the Phila- 
delphia Press, April 20, 1902 and in Tue Necro History BULLETIN, May 
1948. Seott Bond published his autobiography, From Slavery to Wealth 
in 1917. In the early editions of Monroe N. Work’s Negro Year Book 
appear sketches of Junius G. Groves. In 1920 R. MeCants Andrews 
published John Merrick, an interesting account of an enterprising Negro. 
The career of Sidney D. Redmond who recently died has been treated 


extensively in the newspapers. 








we must teach the peoples of the 
other republics. We can do this 
only by completely democratic 
schools in which the desire for 
truth and the scientific approach 
to the solving of problems are con- 
stant goals. 

American schools must be demo- 
cratic in both organization and op- 
eration. They must provide equali- 
ty of educational opportunity ‘‘for 
all the children of all the people.’’ 
At the same time, the schools must 
seek to achieve democratic objec- 
tives by processes that are them- 
selves democratic. Only in this 
way may we appreciate, fully, 
demoeratie values. Only then will 
we cease to be hypocrites in the 
eyes of our Latin American neigh- 
bors. 

Education for Pan American 
unity will require shifts of em- 
phasis. Changes will be largely 
qualitative within the present 
framework of instruction. More 
attention will be given to unpleas- 
ant facts concerning the realities 
of life in the Americas. More will 
be learned about the conditions 
that are responsible for widespread 
illness and early death in Chile, 
the inability of 30,000 children in 
3razil to attend school because of 
malnutrition, the diet of the rural 
Venezuelan who eats about one 
quarter the amount of food which 
a normal European immigrant 
would require, or the inadequate 
housing of nearly five hundred 


thousand people in Mexico. No 
longer will the geography lessons 
be devoted to the fiestas, the strum- 
ming guitars, and the frills of 
Latin-American life. These lessons 
will be devoted to the stinks and 
starvation, the suffering and death, 
and to the causes and probable 
remedies.*5 

Education in the United States 
should stimulate the desire of our 
citizens to work for the betterment 
of conditions in Latin America. We 
have had a share in the creation of 
many of these conditions. We 
should aid and encourage land re- 
form, help improve agricultural 
technology, promote agricultural 
projects as demonstrations and in- 
fluence for good the labor practices 
of our large corporations operating 
in Latin America. Finally, we 
should support international pro- 
grams for the improvement of 
health, housing and nutrition.*¢ 


VII. Pan AMERICANISM 


Artificial barriers of language, 
trade practices, tradition, and old 
world affiliations have divided the 
Americas into a score of competing 


‘and conflicting societies which are 


alike mainly in their common suf- 
fering. Within these nations are 
further competing dialects, mores 


35George Soule, et. al., Latin Ameri- 
ca in the Future World (Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York, 1945, pp. 17-38). 

367 bid., pp. 320-321. 
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and ideologies. The language bar- 
rier separates Latin America from 
her more advanced neighbors, the 
United States and Canada. Latin 
America is tied by language to 
Spain, Portugal and France, coun- 
tries that can offer little assistance 
to the solution of the problems of 
the Western Hemisphere. Between 
themselves the Spanish-speaking 
nations have trade barriers that 
have evolved from colonial prac- 
tices. The lines of communication 
point to Europe rather than to the 
other Latin American countries. 
Education in the Americas must 
solve the problems of separatism. 
It must agitate for a common lan- 
guage for the Americas. It must 
encourage economic -blocks of 
South and Central American na- 
tions. It must present a clear un- 
derstanding of national economies 
based on goods and those that are 
based on credits. It must define 
the areas of each and the condi- 
tions concerning the relation of 
one to the other. It must erase 
ideas of racial inferiority and su- 
periority. Finally, education should 
work for the acceptance of the 
principles of democracy, which will 
give value, opportunity, expression 
to each individual in every nation 
according to his potential capacity. 





The First Third of a 
Century 


(Continued from page 48) 


and History. It is the unbridled 
servant of truth. 

This is not merely an achieve- 
ment redounding to the good of 
this one organization. It is con- 
vineing evidence of the progress of 
the Negro toward self-sufficiency 
and self-respect. The dependent 
Negro cannot respect himself and 
those to whom he always goes with 
his hand extended for help will 
never do so. In proportion as the 
Negro learns to take care of him- 
self in the modern social order he 
will rise in the estimation of his 
fellows who themselves will burn 
away the social barriers holding 
the race in the ghetto. 





Tue Necro History BULLETIN 


THE FIRST THIRD OF A CENTURY OF 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 


FRIEND calling at the office of the Dir 
Az recently expressed his surprise of 

being told that this organization has been 
prosecuting the study of the Negro for more than 
thirty-three years. This undertaking was launched 
in Chicago on September 9, 1915 and was incorpo- 
rated in Washington, D. C. on the second day of 
October the same year. The founder set to work 
at once to show something tangible to demonstrate 
what the Association would undertake. The As- 
sociation had elected a treasurer but had no money 
in the treasury. Some of the few coworkers sug- 
gested that a nation-wide appeal should be make 
to secure the funds required to begin translating 
our proposals into action. The founder, knowing 
human nature, insisted that no substantial aid can 
be secured for something which one desires to do, 
He therefore wrote a series of articles, signed one 
himself and had others agree to sponsor the other 
three and in January 1916 published them along 
with some documents, reviews and notes as the first 
number of The Journal of Negro History. The 
founder bore this expense and met most of the 
obligations of the Association for the next three 
years. 

_ This first issue was practically given away to ad- 
vertise the effort. It had the desired effect in im- 
pressing the public with the necessity to penetrate 
this long neglected field of world history as it had 
been influenced by the Negro. The favorable im: 
pression, however, was restricted mainly to scholar- 
ly persons who, like the founder, did not possess 
much of the wealth of the land. The founder sent 
a copy of the magazine along with an appeal for 
assistance to 200 philanthropists and educators 
known to be interested in the Negro race. Only 
one Dr. Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, responded favorably; and he sent merely 
$2.00. 

A few months later, however, W. C. Graves, 
the private secretary of Julius Rosenwald, hap 
pened to glance at the copy sent there just as it was 


about to be consigned to the waste basket. Im- 
pressed with its looks, he presented it to the philan- 
thropist as worthy of his support, and he pledged 
himself thereupon to give $100.00 toward the ex- 
penses of each issue. This was the first substantial 
support received. Through A. L. Jackson, one of 
the five participating in founding the Association, 
an annual contribution of $300 was secured from 
Mr. Morton D. Hull. Harold H. Swift, classmate 
of the founder at the University of Chicago in 
1907, gave $250 for some years, and he still sends 
annually a small donation. 

In 1921 much larger appropriations were ob- 
tained from the Rockefeller boards and one sub- 
stantial grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
With these funds the Association undertook seti- 
ous historical research. In some of its publications, 
however, the founder did not please Thomas Jesse 
Jones and Anson Phelps-Stokes, the self-appointed 
spokesmen for the Negro, and they instituted a 
campaign among philanthropists and finally suc- 
ceeded in cutting off all support of the Associa- 
tion from that quarter. 

In so doing these traducers of the Negro race 
rendered the Association a great service. The man- 
agement appealed to the Negroes themselves to 
rise to the occasion of retrieving the loss due to this 
clandestine hamstringing of the Association. The 
Negroes of the country proved equal to the occa- 
sion and kept the Association above pecuniary em- 
barassment. Its income comes now almost alto- 
gether from Negroes, and it is very rare that the 
management seeks any sort of assistance from the 
members of the oppressing race. The independent 
position of the Association enables it to publish 
the truth as scientific research reveals it rather than 
merely such facts as a few controlling the pittance 
doled out to Negroes may dictate. The spy sys- 
tem maintained over so many schools and welfare 
organizations established for Negroes does not 
affect the Association for the Study of Negro Life 

(Continued on page 47) 
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